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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
Reuben Frodin 


TL... aspects of modern higher educa- 
tion which deserve more speculative at- 
tention are government and communica- 
tion. Government means here the living 
constitution of the agencies of education, 
not merely their organizational chart. 
We must think of charters and by-laws, 
of statutes and regulations, and of cus- 
tomary law, customs, and _ effective 
myths. By communication is meant the 
means of talking formally and informally 
between administration and faculties, 
between faculties and other faculties, 
and between faculty member and fac- 
ulty member. We must think not solely 
in terms of faculty meetings and minutes 
of meetings but also in terms of right of 
assembly, right of petition, and of free 
press. Speculative attention means read- 
ing, writing, and talking—above all, an 
arena of discussion in which the associa- 
tion of intelligence and culture may edu- 
cate men to reduce the tensions of mod- 
ern society. 

The words used above are largely 
from the vocabulary of the lawyer and 
the social scientist. But the problems of 
government and communication in a uni- 
versity are also those of the natural 
scientist. Consider the question of size. 
We know from the statisticians that be- 
tween 1870 and 1940 the population of 
the country tripled, high-school enrol- 
ments multiplied by ninety, and enrol- 
ments in colleges and universities in- 
creased by a factor of thirty. What does 
this mean for one institution? What does 


a biologist think? Paul A. Weiss, the Chi- 
cago zodlogist, remarks that “organic sys- 
tems, whether cells, organisms, commu- 
nities, or populations, exist by virtue of 
subtle structural and functional inter- 
relations among their constituent parts, 
which we call organization. They cannot 
go on growing indefinitely without even- 
tually disrupting the vital harmony of 
these relations. To be healthy, growth 
must be self-limiting; an organic system 
expanding beyond its optimum size may 
collapse under its own bulk, or disinte- 
grate because its communal control has 
gotten out of gear....A university is 
such an organic system and is subject to 
the perils of overexpansion. To be sure, 
natural growth holds its own self-limit- 
ing correctives, but danger arises when 
artificial stimulants—ambition or govern- 
ment funds or what not—try to boost the 
natural process.” 

We are to look at this not as “social 
Darwinism” to be picked apart but as a 
faculty member’s communication to his 
fellow faculty members and administra- 
tors on the governance of an institution 
of higher learning. The social scientist 
will talk differently; he is likely to relate 
the problems of higher education to the 
social scene. G. W. Pierson concludes 
his valuable historical account of some 
educational developments between 1870 
and 1940 in this issue of the Journal: 
“[It is] not to be expected that the op- 
posing theories of value and systems for 
intellectual training would be clearly un- 
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derstood... given our pragmatic tem- 
perament and the antitheoretical, anti- 
intellectual nature of American social 
consciousness.” Mr. Pierson traces the 
rise and decline of the elective system in 
colleges; the benefits of the system and 
its difficulties. He observes that “in the 
B.A. programs of the first half of the 
twentieth century ... can be seen clearly 
the tensions of our American society.” 

Why is this so? Why is it so true, as 
President Conant says, that “educational 
reform has been a constituent of the col- 
lege atmosphere for many years” but 
that “there was little satisfaction either 
in the early nineteen hundreds or in any 
decade since”? 

Of course the answers to these ques- 
tions are not easy. The proposition on 
which my answers rest is this: a common 
training, or educational experience, 
should be within the reach of all boys 
and girls and young men and young 
women. Common training does not mean 
uniformity of content or approaches; it 
does signify, however, the recognition of 
the central place which the following ob- 
jectives have in general education: the 
abilities to think effectively, to commu- 
nicate thought, to make relevant judg- 
ments, and to discriminate among val- 
ues.! These abilities, as the Harvard 
“Redbook” properly observes, are not in 
practice separable and cannot be de- 
veloped in isolation. They must be de- 
veloped within a structure of content— 
a curriculum—and the government of the 
institution must provide the means 
wherein this curriculum can be con- 
ceived with a maximum of attention to 
common training. There have been many 
forces militating against this attention to 
common training, and not the least of 
these have been inadequate government 
and failure of communication. 

Mr. Pierson comments at length on 
“difficulties of college planning” and 
analyzes, with appropriate historical de- 

1 General Education in a Free Society: Re- 


port of the Harvard Committee (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1945), p. 65. 


tail, the effect of the elective system on 
the programs for the B.A. degree. The 
inescapable conclusion to be drawn from 
his analysis is that the development of 
the special or vocational aspects of the 
college course have reduced the amount 
of common training of all students in 
favor of the internal logic of the special- 
ties. The facts which must be recalled in 
commenting on these happenings are the 
increasing size of institutions of higher 
education and the perplexing failure of 
growth of governing techniques. Perhaps 
one example will suffice to relate the 
conditions caused by the development of 
free choice in subjects studied to the 
government of colleges and unversities 
and the results for the common training 
of the student. In 1890, when President 
Eliot’s reforms at Harvard were well un- 
der way, and Chicago and Stanford were 
getting started, the concept of the fac- 
ulty was basically one of a community of 
head professors. The development of the 
departmental duchy, with the head pro- 
fessor as duke, came rapidly, dictated by 
increasing numbers of students wanting 
special training and the professional de- 
sires for the internal logic of the special- 
ty. (Compare, for example, the number 
of courses in political economy at Chi- 
cago in 1895—twenty—with the number 
in economics in 1950—sixty; and _ this 
illustration is perhaps one of the most 
conservative that could be chosen.) The 
benefits of these developments for grad- 
uate study, for the faculty, for the edu- 
cational institution, and for society are 
suggested in Mr. Pierson’s paper. The ef- 
fects on the college and the high school 
have produced some undesirable results; 
the college course of study deviated 
from the goal of common training char- 
acteristic of an earlier date, and the high 
school did not achieve the universal un- 
derstanding which its pioneer propo- 
nents, Horace Mann and Henry Barnard, 
wanted and which democracy needs to- 
day. Not only has the system of depart- 
mental duchies frozen the governmental 
patterns of educational institutions; it 
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has reduced communication among the 
various disciplines. 

General education has, and must, cut 
across the disciplines because it must 
consist, fundamentally, of the examina- 
tion of arguments and the practice of 
reasoning, and these are not circum- 
scribed by accidents of university and 
college government. President Conant 
remarks elsewhere in this issue of the 
Journal that the courses in general edu- 
cation at Harvard are characterized by 
their nondepartmental status. He then 
adds, with delightful understatement: 
“This may seem an administrative detail, 
but I assure you it is far from that” (p. 
179). General education can advance 
only when it has a faculty which is de- 
voted to the task of general education. 
The history of the last twenty-five years 
has demonstrated that the redefinition of 
the roles of the parts of the higher edu- 
cational structure must be accompanied 
by a reorganization of government. In 
general education and in advanced, spe- 
cialized education, the states (depart- 
ments) have to be replaced by regions 
(the broad fields of knowledge) in a 
“new federalism” in which the national 
government (the university) is able to 
devote its energies to the largest prob- 
lems. Among these are the size and 
scope of the university’s activities, the 
relations of the parts, and progress being 
made toward the improvement of men 
and societal institutions through the edu- 
cational process.” 

I suggest that the proper governance 
of universities is not going on in the 
United States today without, in this 
space, being able to demonstrate it. It 
can be suggested, however, by reference 
to the lack of communication which 
characterizes the institutions. General 
education seems to offer the best meet- 
ing ground for teachers to attempt com- 
munication. This is so because the objec- 
tives of effective thinking, relevant judg- 

2 These comments, with certain modifica- 


tions, are also meant to apply to the separate 
college and to the junior college. 
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ments, and discrimination among values 
require a common approach. It is one 
thing for the physicist not to discuss the 
thermonuclear reaction with the anthro- 
pologist at the technical level. It is quite 
another story for the natural scientist to 
fail, even partially, in his communication 
with the humanist at the level of general 
education. Quite apart from the breaking 
of new frontiers in thought, where ab- 
struse and complicated processes are not 
immediately—or ever—clear and coher- 
ent to a large number of persons, the 
area of effective communication in edu- 
cation and in modern society must nec- 
essarily be broad. To make this commu- 
nication possible is one of the tasks of 
general education; and this requires 
communication between teachers, which 
is perforce a more immediate task than 
is communication among specialists of 
different specialties. 

Richard M. Weaver's article, “The 
Rhetoric of Social Science,” in this issue 
of the Journal is a contribution toward 
communication. The kinds of questions 
which he, as a teacher of rhetoric, asks 
are questions which implicitly, if not ex- 
plicitly, lie behind the discussions which 
members of a faculty interested in gen- 
eral education must ask in planning 
courses of study. It goes without saying 
that Mr. Weaver’s questions are useful 
for the social scientists to ponder in the 
practice of their own disciplines. Con- 
sider the topic questions: “Does the writ- 
ing of social scientists suffer from a pri- 
mary equivocation?” “Is social science 
writing marred by ‘pedantic’ empiri- 
cism?” “Does social science suffer from a 
melioristic bias?” “Do the social scientists 
lose more than they gain by a distrust of 
metaphor?” and “Is the expression of so- 
cial science affected by a caste spirit?” 
These are questions put by a rhetorician; 
and they are put in ways that the social 
scientist may have overlooked. Discourse 
arising from the questions, the answers, 
and the counteranswers would be fruit- 
ful for a faculty. For one thing, commu- 
nication will be at a serious level. For 
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another, discussions such as Mr. Wea- 
ver’s should be helpful in choosing selec- 
tions for study. His question on the 
“melioristic bias” of social science writ- 
ing lies at the root of many discussions 
about the appropriateness of textbooks 
and readings in social science and Eng- 
lish courses. 

One can turn from an article such as 
Mr. Weaver’s to a contribution like that 
of Harold Zyskind in this issue. A profes- 
sional analysis of Lincoln’s Gettysburg 
Address is useful in at least three ways. 
First, the faculty colleague in the natural 
sciences can understand what the hu- 
manist is doing in his classroom by see- 
ing (i.e., reading) a demonstration anal- 
ysis of a key text. Secondly, the social 
scientist can benefit by the rhetorical 
analysis of a statement about democracy 
which is of key importance in the Amer- 
ican outlook, namely, all government is 
of, by, and for the people. (The preposi- 
tions are important.) Finally, the reader 
will realize that with training of the kind 
demonstrated by Mr. Zyskind’s analysis 
the student’s ability to think effectively, 
communicate adequately, make relevant 
judgments, and discriminate among val- 
ues will be advanced. 

General education is caught between 
two fires. On the one hand, there is the 
educationalist who apparently refuses to 
take seriously these four abstractly stated 
objectives of general education and the 


relationship to them of work organized 
on the basis of the broad fields of knowl- 
edge: the natural sciences, the social 
sciences, and the humanities, along with 
English and mathematics. In a recently 
published textbook on curriculum plan- 
ning one of them states: “It is likely that 
even the Harvard committee [on general 
education] could not get unanimous 
agreement on their four rather broadly 
stated behaviors.” And, then, a few sen- 
tences later he says: “We can readily 
agree that health is an important com- 
mon area,” suggesting that curriculum- 
building should proceed from there. 
(After all, nobody is against health! ) 

The other fire is the specialist. Secure 
in the carefully worked out logic of his 
discipline, he has not yet let go of the 
curricular reins or the control of person- 
nel so that faculties devoted to general 
education can develop. There are no 
panaceas, and reforms will always need 
reforming—as Mr. Pierson’s account of 
Yale and President Conant’s mid-century 
review of Harvard College amply dem- 
onstrate. But the college planners who 
must continually seek to handle the in- 
tellectual disciplines have two _ tools 
which should not be underestimated. 
They are better government and in- 
creased communication. These indeed 
provide strength to democracy as well 
as to education. 





THE ELECTIVE SYSTEM AND THE DIFFICULTIES OF 
COLLEGE PLANNING, 1870-1940 


G. W. Pierson 


W.. living, it would seem, at the 


beginning of a new era in college plan- 
ning. As our liberal-arts institutions 
emerged from the second World War, 
one after the other, in impressive suc- 
cession, reorganized its curriculum and 
announced its carefully considered “plan” 
for the betterment of undergraduate edu- 
cation. The seriousness of those reorgani- 
zations, the increase of compulsion, the 
emphasis on general studies, the una- 
nimity of dissatisfaction with what they 
had been doing—all would seem to signal 
a sort of turning. The great age that 
opened with Charles W. Eliot in 1869 
has apparently run its course. And our 
institutions of 1950 stand once again very 
much in the position of the post-Civil 
War colleges. Only then it was a ques- 
tion of reforming the old required and 
classical curriculum. But now it is a ques- 
tion of revising the ideas then adopted 
and of reforming the Reform. 

Under the circumstances it may be of 
some interest to ask two questions: (1) 
Why was it that the improvement or 
modernization of the college program so 
resisted our best efforts? and (2) Why 
did the elective system, in particular, 
finally fall so far short of giving enduring 
satisfaction? One might call to witness the 
stumbling, halting progress of so many 
college faculties since the Civil War. I 
propose to examine these questions in the 
light of the experience of one of the most 
representative and revealing among them, 
Yale College. 

Without question, Yale College was 





Mr. Pierson, Larned Professor of History in 
Yale University, is engaged in writing a histor 
of his institution in recent times, for its 250th 
anniversary in 1951. 


conservative. But so were almost all the 
other established colleges. Again, Yale 
clung to the classics, opposed the appli- 
cation of the elective principle to college 
studies, and was slow to change in a 
number of other ways. Yet such is often 
the nature of institutions. And in the last 
thirty years of the nineteenth century 
such positions and actions were charac- 
teristic rather than exceptional. If this 
statement runs counter to an impression 
once widely held, it may be in part be- 
cause the advocates of elective reform 
sometimes mistook the promise for the. 
performance. Perhaps it will be enough 
to observe (what I think a careful study 
of American colleges in the years 1870- 
1900 will show) that, in fact, only Har- 
vard and certain tax-supported universi- 
ties, and otherwise only a handful of 
wealthy new foundations without roots 
in the past, adopted the elective sys- 
tem with enthusiasm and applied it to 
their B.A. programs with thoroughness. 
Whereas almost all the colleges of the 
country, having neither the means to ex- 
pand nor the will to abandon what they 
knew to be good, felt and acted very 
much as did Yale. What has interested 
me therefore—and what seems of some 
importance today—is to ask why it was 
that Yale and so many other colleges 
found themselves challenged and trou- 
bled in these years. To look into the 
minutes of the College faculty from this 
point of view and to reread the addresses 
and pronouncements of Yale’s presidents, 
is an absorbing experience.! 


1 In its two hundred and fifty years Yale has 
had sixteen presidents. They have been: Abra- 
ham Pierson (inaugurated 1701); Samuel Andrew 
(1707); Timothy Cutler (1719); Elisha Wil- 
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EXPERIENCE OF THE OFFICERS OF YALE 


If we go back eighty years, and examine 
the situation of 1870, it becomes plain 
that several possibilities were present. On 
the one hand, the old college, with its 
three small schools of Law, Medicine, and 
Divinity, was rapidly growing into a uni- 
versity, adding an art school here, a mu- 
seum of natural history there, working 
toward an observatory, recognizing a 
parallel undergraduate school of science, 
and awarding the earliest Ph.D.’s in the 
country. Unfortunately, the great body 
of Yale College graduates were unaware 
of the importance of what was afoot and 
uninterested in the university idea. As for 
the Rev. Noah Porter—who was elected 
president of Yale two years after Presi- 
dent Eliot began his revolutionary ad- 
ministration at Harvard—I find that, at 
fifty-nine, he was nearly as conservative 
(and in the later years of his presiden- 
cy he became fully as conservative) as 
rumor has reported. Yet a study of his 
writings shows that he was also thought- 
ful and experienced, humane rather than 
narrow, a man of wide knowledge, warm 
feelings, and rational disposition. What 
he believed in was the college; and what 
he valued was a general education (liter- 
ary, spiritual, and social, rather than sci- 
entific) which would lay the foundations 
for a broad and liberal understanding and 
prepare young men for citizenship and 
the professions. 

In turn, the permanent officers of the 
College, his fellow-professors and gover- 
nors, may be described as human, even a 
touch obstinate at times, but they were 
hardly stupid. Among them were brilliant 
and original men. Like professors before 
and since, they were of varied tempera- 
ment and opinion. Like college teachers 
in other institutions, most of them real- 


liams (1726); Thomas Clap (1740); Naphtali 
Daggett (1766); Ezra Stiles (1778); Timothy 
Dwight (1795); Jeremiah Day (1817); Theo- 
dore D. Woolsey (1846); Noah Porter (1871); 
Timothy Dwight (1886); Arthur T. Hadley 
(1899); James R. Angell (1921); Charles Sey- 
mour (1937); Alfred Whitney Griswold (1950). 


ized that studies were not all of one kind, 
or use. They understood that some were 
older and more tiresome, others exciting 
but unfortunately still undeveloped. Not 
being doctrinaires, they knew that the 
enthusiasm of youth could be a great ally 
to learning but that the judgment of the 
same young men as to what studies were 
good for them would leave much to be 
desired. All of them having been trained 
in the same school of discipline, rote 
learning, and devotion, most could not 
help feeling the values of authority and 
good habits. Still, theirs was a rounded 
view of education—a humane scholarship 
—and an intense awareness of the need 
for money and new professorships. A few 
wanted to introduce such chairs and new 
studies directly into the College curricu- 
lum; most preferred to place these in col- 
lateral schools (i.e., to build the univer- 
sity around rather inside the college). 
Being hopeful of such a federal plan and 
ambitious to lead in the new learning, 
the most influential members of the fac- 
ulty even got together (in 1870-71) to 
memorialize the Corporation and gradu- 
ates for funds for a notable expansion. 
Unfortunately, the funds were not forth- 
coming. And from long experience they 
knew the general public to be both ex- 
citable and inconstant: far quicker to de- 
mand than to supply the means. Hence 
the need for caution—and a confirmation 
of their own taste for gradualism and 
conservation. In a word, they believed in 
enlightenment; they wanted to move for- 
ward; but they were practical men. For 
the training of America’s youth, or the 
betterment of Yale College, or the con- 
sidered improvement of our standards of 
higher education, I think it fair to con- 
clude, they were by no means unpre- 
pared. 

What happened, however, was that in 
a single generation the world of knowl- 
edge exploded. The hierarchy of values 
was upset. Experience came under a 
cloud. Orderliness disappeared. And, like 
other faculties of like purpose, they found 
themselves caught up in what can be 
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understood only as one of the greatest 
disturbances that the world of education 
has ever known. 

Not welcoming doubt, not sympathiz- 
ing with materialism, not being willing 
to equate all subject matters, and not 
wishing to sacrifice the college to the uni- 
versity, at first the College officers were 
slow to adjust their ideas and more reluc- 
tant still to introduce the Harvard-publi- 
cized fashions. Instead, they hoped to ac- 
commodate change in the Graduate and 
Scientific schools, thus using the univer- 
sity as the safety-valve. Unfortunately, 
neither Porter nor the graduates could 
bring themselves to work for the larger 
university. Faced by a rising competition 
for students, fame, and learning—nudged, 
also, by a public opinion sometimes en- 
lightened, sometimes blind—the officers 
of Yale College began adopting unheard- 
of materials and promising new methods. 
(1) In 1876 came the introduction of the 
first group of optionals, which made pos- 
sible the addition of more sciences and 
modern languages and advanced work in 
mathematics and the classics. (2) Gradu- 
ally lectures were increased, and experi- 
ments tried with seminars and the first 
faint honors concentration. (3) In the 
years from 1884 to 1893 the faculty 
worked out a compromise curriculum, 
the first half required, the second half 
almost freely elective. And, by concen- 
trating the disciplinary languages and sci- 
ences (what we should call the “school- 
and-tool” subjects) in the Freshman and 
Sophomore requirements, they made it 
plainer than ever that with maturity and 
freedom should come breadth of interest 
and exploration. In structure the College 
under Timothy Dwight thus anticipated 
a division between the two halves of the 
college course which once again today 
begins to be emphasized. In sentiment 
the professors, on the whole, remained 
more humanist than specialist. But if, in 
the course of time, they could manage to 
push the disciplinary subjects down into 
the preparatory schools, then they might 
be able to bring down many studies for 
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breadth into Freshman and Sophomore 
years and turn upper-class study toward 
the mastery of some general field. 

This groping process of working out a 
new order in college education got under 
way at New Haven around the turn of 
the century in the first years under Presi- 
dent Arthur T. Hadley. (4) Anxious to 
start teaching some subjects earlier but 
unwilling to let the undergraduates 
choose wilfully or at random, the Col- 
lege for the first time introduced alterna- 
tive courses into the Freshman year. Si- 
multaneously, however, it grouped all the 
subjects into three great divisions (liter- 
ary, scientific, and social) and made sure 
of balance in each student’s program by 
requiring a major in one division, minors 
in each of the other two. From these 
rather elementary and unburdensome be- 
ginnings, the faculty went on to add to 
the hours of distribution and concentra- 
tion. (5) In the years 1908 to 1911 (and 
after) one finds them mingling free elec- 
tives with limited electives, sequences 
with groups, in a whole series of experi- 
ments, none quite satisfactory. (6) In 
the years 1904 to 1920 efforts were made 
to give direction to the college course 
by pre-professional or combination pro- 
grams; but these did not prove liberal 
enough for the College, stiff enough for 
the professional schools, or interesting 
enough to the students. (7) Finally 
(1929-34) the faculty worked itself up 
to the point of requiring comprehensive 
examinations, reading periods, and de- 
partmental essays of every undergraduate 
—only to find not a few students and de- 
partments malsuited. (8) With the pas- 
sage of the years, individual members 
of the faculty restudied the art of guiding 
young men in the use of their time, and 
learned that honors and essay schemes 
could be of many kinds, some extremely 
alluring. But, in practice, none could be 
adopted which did not yield something 
to vested interest or unfriendly circum- 
stance. And none could succeed without 
student co-operation. 

In short there seemed to be a thousand 
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ways of skinning the academic cat, but 
all left the tail of the cat too slippery for 
a real swing. A student of Yale history is 
repeatedly surprising the professors in 
the act of reaching for a fresh hold. To 
turn back from metaphor into statistics, 
between 1870 and 1940 I can identify at 
least seven rather substantial reorgani- 
zations—to say nothing of a long series of 
minor adjustments and experiments. That 
is, Yale College tried a major reform of 
the curriculum at least once in every ten 
years; and after 1899 there was hardly a 
year in which the faculty did not have 
some special phase or improvement of 
college studies under discussion. Very 
little publicity accompanied these efforts; 
and, as stated above, no final answers 
were ever reached. But the time and 
energy expended were very great. And 
if Yale College failed to achieve a durable 
reconstruction, it was not for want of 


trying. 
CERTAIN DIFFICULTIES IN PLANNING 


Lifting our eyes from the details, in 
order to consider this history in the large, 
it becomes clear that the two most im- 
portant causes of unsettlement were the 
speed and the magnitude of social change. 
To say that the educational system of 
Yale College (and of this country) was 
asked to absorb too much in too short a 
time explains a great deal. 

Unfortunately this observation is so 
easy to make that there is some risk of 
dismissing it too lightly. For example, the 
pace has not slackened today. And not 
everyone yet realizes how hard it is—and 
was—to reform in haste. No doubt a 
change in the course of study can be pro- 
posed, debated, and legislated into effect 
in a single year. And if what is proposed 
is a relaxation of the requirements, the 
change can be applied to all four classes 
instantly. But if the standards are to be 
raised or new studies added, then these 
can be applied only to classes which have 
not yet started on the particular program. 
And if the reform is at all far-reaching 
(e.g., the requirement of a modern for- 
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eign language for the B.A.), it will affect 
the preparatory schooling. Hence, even if 
new teachers do not have to be found, at 
least eight or ten years must pass before a 
single class will be graduated which has 
gone the whole way through under the 
new system—more years still before the 
effects can be judged. To take a single in- 
stance from the history of Yale: within ten 
years after the abandonment of the Greek 
requirement (1903), Greek ceased to be 
a significant undergraduate study. But 
the advanced mathematics and modern 
languages, which Yale had hoped to get 
instead, had by no means made an equiv- 
alent gain. Rather, just as Yale and other 
colleges, after a long generation of effort, 
had succeeded in getting these subjects 
better taught in the private preparatory 
schools, the high schools showed signs 
of abandoning them altogether. All in all, 
it seems fair to say that neither the pace 
of American life nor the succession of 
international crises gave our colleges the 
time that they needed to create and agree 
on a new educational ladder. 

A related difficulty was the fact that 
even the provisory ladders showed signs 
of breaking in two; for the public school 
systems, having shrugged off the dicta- 
tion of the colleges, found themselves 
forced to make their own concessions to 
the impatience of the times. Hence the 
adoption of educational measures at the 
secondary level, which made it less and 
less easy for the colleges—western or 
eastern—to insist on a consecutive and 
balanced program. (The difficulties of 
the tax-supported universities with high- 
school certificating systems need no elab- 
oration. Quite as eloquent for the pri- 
vate institutions have been the rise and 
fall of examining systems—the enlarge- 
ment, then shrinkage, of examinable sub- 
jects—under the College Entrance Exam- 
ination Board. ) 

An intermittent New Haven difficulty 
(and something of the sort must have 
been true at other places) was that edu- 
cational reform had to make its peace 
with personality, with finance, and with 
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power. The 1871 election of Porter 
(rather than of Daniel Coit Gilman or 
young Timothy Dwight) did, in fact, de- 
lay the progressive development of the 
scientific and professional schools and re- 
strain the more liberal elements in the 
College for a number of years. On the 
other hand, one can hardly read in 
the records for a single decade without 
stumbling across evidence that the evo- 
lution of research scholarship in the fac- 
ulty (and so of upper-class specialization 
by the students) was delayed even more 
by sheer poverty than by prejudice or 
more strictly academic considerations. 
That Porter did not compare with Eliot 
as a money-raiser proved as decisive in 
New Haven as any differences of temper- 
ament or human intellect. 

To cite an amusing instance of outside 
influence: in the early 1920's the faculty 
finally concluded that Latin could no 
longer be insisted on and recommended 
the dropping of the requirement for the 
B.A. degree. Instant opposition came 
from certain old graduates on the Cor- 
poration. And among the staunchest de- 
fenders of Latin was Yale’s largest and 
most famous graduate, ex-President Wil- 
liam Howard Taft. “Over my dead body!” 
he is alleged to have said. So Latin re- 
mained required for the B.A. until 1931. 

A different but quite perceptible diffi- 
culty was with academic theory itself. 
The College officers were not always sure 
what they believed, or agreed when 
they were sure, or able to blend the 
varied things on which they did agree. 
Which values should come first: the ama- 
teur or the professional? the spiritual or 
the social? the average student or the 
very best? Even when the faculty em- 
barked on deliberate, purposeful legis- 
lation, a simple intellectual motivation 
was not necessarily implied. Thus we find 
that compulsory chapel was retained for 
its social values long after its religious 
character had ceased to impress. To refer 
again to Latin and Greek, two of the 
persuasive considerations in favor of the 
classical curriculum were religious and 
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political rather than intellectual: the 
classics had been the instrument of the 
Reformation and the training of the Prot- 
estant ministry; as required studies they 
made also for class spirit and social soli- 
darity. 

Again, one could cite the Yale marking 
system—with its daily recitations, ten- 
minute papers, frequent tests, minute 
mathematical grades, all culminating in 
an oration list at commencement and the 
designation of a valedictorian. Whatever 
the drawbacks of excessive emphasis on 
grades, this race for honors, this constant 
measuring of man against man, was un- 
deniably valuable. It demonstrated the 
difference between good work and bad 
and trained the abler competitors. For 
the faculty and professional world it then 
distinguished the scholarly and purpose- 
ful from the average college graduate. 
Yet such a competition could flourish 
only within a closed curriculum, where 
the studies and the grading standards for 
all students were alike. What was Yale 
College to do with the coming of the 
electives? What actually happened was 
this. Still craving contests and victory, the 
abler students chose to transfer their com- 
petitive energies into extra-curricular ac- 
tivities and athletics. Still believing in 
hard intellectual work, the faculty, for 
their part, tried unhappily to keep the 
grades from becoming too uneven, in- 
vented honors programs for the genuine- 
ly ambitious, offered cuts and other privi- 
leges to tempt the more fashionable ele- 
ment back into the academic lists. Final- 
ly, in the early 1930's, one finds Yale’s 
liberals engaged in a paradoxical cam- 
paign to abolish or at least minimize 
grades, while, at the same time, competi- 
tive scholarships were being increased, 
honors “with special distinction” were 
being awarded, and annually at com- 
mencement one prize was given to the 
top scholar of the Senior class and 
another prize to the Senior who by his 
character and personality had done most 
to make intellectual achievement respect- 


able. 
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But we need hardly review all the in- 
stances of mixed motives or imperfect 
realization. Let us notice, rather, that 
accident or outside circumstance could 
confuse or warp developments quite as 
effectively as faculty policy. Witness the 
impact of Eliot’s success at Harvard (on 
Princeton, Columbia, and many another 
institution). Witness the impact of the 
first World War on the colleges as well 
as on the educational ambitions of the 
public. At Yale the wartime hysteria also 
had the additional and quite unexpected 
effect of converting an informal long- 
range planning effort, by certain Univer- 
sity administrators and influential gradu- 
ates, into a sudden and rather emotional 
campaign for reform. Result: the sweep- 
ing University reorganization of 1918-19, 
and the creation of still a third under- 
graduate school (the common Freshman 
Year) to underlie both the Scientific 
School and the College. 

As for the rush to college and the 
crowding that followed, the authorities 
explored a number of ways of subdivid- 
ing the undergraduate body, so as not to 
lose the old intimacies and values. And 
when Edward S. Harkness intimated that 
he would be willing to finance a resi- 
dential venture, it seemed to President 
James R. Angell that the moment had 
arrived. Unfortunately, Mr. Harkness 
had imposed a condition of absolute 
secrecy, both as to his name and as to the 
fact that the funds were obtainable. 
With no money in sight, the responsible 
deans and faculties, whose function it 
was to investigate overcrowding and to 
draw up some plan, naturally dismissed 
the idea of an almost complete residen- 
tial rehousing as quite out of this world. 
A deadline went by, and Mr. Harkness 
went to see President Lowell (whose au- 
thority was not limited by any Yalensian 
traditions of faculty self-government). 
So Harvard got its house plan out of the 
blue. And Yale, when Mr. Harkness gen- 
erously renewed his support, reaped both 
the profits and the disadvantages of sec- 
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ond place, with its own residential col- 
lege plan. 

To continue this story of circumstance 
just one step further: before the colleges 
could be finished and opened—and be- 
fore the Fellows attached to each college 
could begin to explore its “tutorial” possi- 
bilities—the depression shut down. Hence 
an initial failure to realize on their intel- 
lectual potentialities—a failure which 
now shows signs of hardening into a 
settled expectation. It may be that only a 
major financial operation will ever relieve 
the Yale colleges of this birthmark. 

We have already referred to the influ- 
ence of the secondary schools on admis- 
sion requirements and hence on the 
structure of a college education. Let the 
schools, with the depression of the thirties, 
stand here simply as symbols—symbols 
of an uncertain societal environment. To 
begin with, this environment seemed to 
be composed of a college-going public, 
limited in numbers but friendly and influ- 
ential, and also a general society preoccu- 
pied with the material transformation of 
the country. By the end of our period, the 
clientele of potential consumers and sup- 
porters had multiplied enormously but 
had declined in their understanding of 
what colleges were for (or, in a rough 
way, had come to entertain quite a num- 
ber of divergent notions about higher 
education ). Meanwhile, the general soci- 
ety had passed from economic optimism 
to an anguished social crusading. All this 
promised increasing pressures and inter- 
ference for the future. In President 
Angell’s day at Yale, not many implica- 
tions had yet been translated into fact. 
But, for the private colleges and univer- 
sities, taxes on income and inheritance 
were already impairing sources of sup- 
port. And loyalty oaths and legislation on 
admissions policies seemed just around 
the corner. Meanwhile, political power 
seemed to be passing to those who were 
distinctly less friendly. 

Finally, and underlying everything so 
far mentioned, must be recognized the 
inescapable psychological tensions: the 
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tensions between radical temperaments 
and conservative; between the champions 
of authority and freedom; between the 
ideals of quality and quantity, of breadth 
and depth, of vocational or cultural use- 
fulness. Faculty interests and public ex- 
pectations, alumni interests and the wel- 
fare of the students, were not always the 
same. The convictions of the college could 
clash with the desires of the professional 
schools or be subordinated to the better 
balance of the entire university. 

After reviewing all these matters (and 
many others unmentioned along the 
way), I think it is fair to conclude that 
the curriculum of Yale College (as of 
other colleges ) has not been easy to regu- 
late or even to understand. In fact, there 
is some danger that we will rationalize 
our past programs (and our present pros- 
pects) more than is warranted; for the 
truth is that the shaping and ordering of 
the modern liberal education has been an 
immensely complex business, intertwined 
with moral, economic, and _ intellectual 
considerations, a product of emotion as 
well as of reason—in short, as irrational 
and confusing as society itself. 


RETROSPECT ON THE ELECTIVE SYSTEM 


Meanwhile, one of the most compli- 
cated problems with which Yale (in com- 
mon with all other colleges) has had to 
wrestle has been the elective principle. 
It has made the wrestling no easier that 
this principle of freedom in scholarship 
has been called a “system” and, as such, 
has been widely misunderstood. 

Time was when the elective system 
seemed all-important. Colleges stood or 
fell in popular estimation on their record 
in this matter. In particular, to progres- 
sives of all kinds the elective system rep- 
resented the hope of the earth. They pic- 
tured a sort of battle between the forces 
of good and evil: on the one side, the 
clericals, the classicists, and the dead 
hand of the past; on the other, the cham- 
pions of science and the generous legions 
of youth, It was freedom versus tyranny, 
the democratic future against the aristo- 


cratic past—as simple as that. Yet, if it 
was really so simple, how did it happen 
that in Eliot’s day so many reputable col- 
leges found themselves at best but reluc- 
tant converts to the light? And why in the 
twentieth century have the reformers 
themselves become dissatisfied? Was it 
not that the elective system was actually 
a mixture of ideals and a product of forces 
but partially harmonious and beneficial? 

If we ask, for example, for whom the 
increase of elective freedom was desired, 
we must answer: “Not for the students 
alone.” Whatever the popular impression, 
no fewer than four different parties, with 
distinct and even contrary interests, stood 
to benefit. 

First, there were the students. It was 
argued that the students would benefit 
because the greater freedom would give 
them wider opportunities of learning. It 
would also enable them to select courses 
in which they were vitally interested and 
subjects better suited to their individual 
capacities—hence more effective study. 
By specialization in college, they could 
prepare themselves, earlier and more 
thoroughly, for their future vocations. 
They would be educated toward respon- 
sibility and maturity by being given a 
share in their own education. Finally, 
they could avoid the deadly and unpleas- 
ant subjects, especially much useless de- 
bris left over from a benighted past. 

Next, the faculty. It has too often been 
forgotten that teachers and scholars also 
had a stake in the new opportunities; for 
the elective system meant freedom to in- 
vestigate, as well as to teach, new things. 
That is, it opened the doors to the natural 
sciences and the study of society, but also 
to more advanced exploration and to 
more varied instruction in every subject, 
old as well as new. A scholar interested 
in classical literature or archeology, in 
languages or in the higher mathematics, 
stood to benefit almost as much as the 
champion of zéology or economics: for 
the first time he was freed to pursue his 
specialty and to become a discoverer. 
Lecturers and laboratory men alike threw 
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off the drillmaster’s yoke. In fact, we may 
almost say that it was the elective system 
which made possible the creation of our 
scholarly professions, above the old 
schoolteacher’s trade. 

The educational institution itself stood 
to benefit, not only because of the en- 
thusiasm of both teachers and taught and 
not only because the new specialization 
improved the scholarship and training of 
the faculty, but because elective prac- 
tices promised to broaden its coverage, 
raise graduate schools on undergraduate 
foundations, convert the institution from 
a warehouse into a powerhouse of knowl- 
edge. The old perpetuating colleges 
would become the discovering univer- 
sities. With universal knowledge would 
come a world-wide reputation. 

Finally, we may note that the general 
public, or special elements in American 
life, were enthusiastic supporters of the 
revolution for reasons both polemical and 
constructive. On the one hand, the elec- 
tive system promised to contribute new 
skills and powers to society. On the other 
hand, the new educational philosophy, 
with its slogans of freedom, was the 
heaven-sent weapon for an attack on 
many things disliked or distrusted in the 
old academic system, notably the per- 
sistence of the old European studies and 
attitudes; the dominance of the foreign 
languages (both dead and alive); the 
leisure-class overtones of the polite learn- 
ing; the bookishness and the impracti- 
cality of the liberal arts; the aristocratic 
exclusiveness of the learned professions. 
Under the banner of freedom one could 
also attack moral dictation by the clergy, 
the paternalism of the faculty, and the 
monopoly of higher education so long 
enjoyed by the old-style Colonial foun- 
dations. If new subjects could be made 
acceptable for the degree, then new col- 
leges could start almost even with the 
old. If the prestige of the older subjects 
and methods and attitudes could be 
undermined, then more students could 
come to college, more occupations could 
be held honorable, and higher education 
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and society together would become dem- 
ocratic. 

What gradually comes into focus, there- 
fore, is this critical fact: The elective re- 
form was really an element in a far 
broader social development. The elective 
principle and equal study values, laissez 
faire and economic enterprise, manhood 
suffrage and the absence of class bar- 
riers—all those marched together. (In 
Yale this would have meaning far be- 
yond its classrooms; for, once the public 
had acquired the habit of equalitarian- 
ism and free choosing, not merely Yale’s 
system for studies but its religious prac- 
tices, its community structure, and its 
whole hierarchy of inherited values 
would come into question.) 

Thus far we have been recalling the 
beneficiaries and analyzing some of the 
reasons why these parties to the edu- 
cational process (or spokesmen in their 
behalf) advocated the elective system 
and attacked the old order. What has 
just been said should warn us, however, 
that it will not do to regard this educa- 
tional revolution as entirely, or even pri- 
marily, a deliberate matter; for the elec- 
tive system was, at bottom, quite as 
much the product of irresistible social 
movements as of conscious partisan vo- 
lition. 

One way of stating this is to say that 
the breakdown of the old closed curricu- 
lum came about because our inherited 
colleges suffered a series of invasions. 
Into their circumscribed world swept, 
almost pellmell, numbers of studies, num- 
bers of students, numbers of educational 
theories, and numbers of competing insti- 
tutions. Even had the colleges been or- 
ganized to stand together, it seems doubt- 
ful that the old unities could have been 
preserved. With the individual colleges in 
fact either going their road alone or com- 
peting with one another for students and 
industrial favor, with the clerical profes- 
sion declining and the interests of scholars 
divided, it was virtually inevitable that 
a freer and more indiscriminate learning 
should begin to be practiced. 
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We can be glad that there was at hand 
some device which then made it pos- 
sible to absorb so much, which allowed 
individual institutions to vary, and which 
diverted the new energies into a free and 
competitive pluralism instead of confin- 
ing them within a small and rigid space, 
thus bringing on a sort of educational 
civil war. The first great achievement of 
the elective system may therefore be set 
down in these words: It accommodated 
change. 

What the elective practices did to 
freshen college studies (to break down 
pedagogical rigidities, to undermine the 
old-style disciplinarians, to shift the em- 
phasis from memory work to inquiry, to 
add variety to solid acquisitions, depth 
to breadth, and enthusiasm to the dusty 
walks of learning)—such benefits can 
never be forgotten. 

It was another great achievement of 
the elective system to bring American 
scholarship to the level of the advanced 
European scholarship, and ahead of Brit- 
ish scholarship in the sccial sciences. 

A fourth result—and most people re- 
gard this as a happy one—was the nur- 
turing of our graduate universities. Re- 
search and the new sciences did not have 
to go outside the colleges for outlet. In- 
stead, as universities they were enabled 
to keep in the forefront of progress, draw 
the new learning into themselves, and so 
impregnate the forces of change with 
something of their own idealism and dis- 
interestedness. 


SOME DIFFICULTIES OF THE SYSTEM 


Some losses and failures must also be 
noted. 

Variety meant loss of unity. Secularism 
meant loss of spiritual character. And ex- 
pansion involved lowering the standards. 
Or at least the effort to take in so many 
students and studies meant the sacrifice 
of the best in favor of a better average, 
the postponement of still further ad- 
vances at the front in favor of attention 
to the rear. As Professor Woodrow Wil- 
son once remarked: “It is obvious that 
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you cannot have universal education 
without restricting your teaching to such 
things as can be universally understood.” 

What was not publicly appreciated 
(but has been amply demonstrated by 
the record) was how discordant some 
of the new theories and purposes were 
with one another, or how subject to 
abuse. Witness the use of electives to 
avoid hard study by those who came 
to college primarily for prestige or con- 
nections. 

What was further not appreciated was 
the great cost: how much wealth of vari- 
ous sorts it would take to establish the 
new opportunities. Was it die-hard con- 
servatism alone which retarded the ex- 
tension of the elective system? After re- 
viewing such an educational history as 
Yale’s, one is inclined to conclude that 
the pace of change in any given college 
was probably determined by: 


1. Its financial resources 

2. Its scholarly resources (the availability of 
talent and books and new skills) 

3. Its maturity (its youth and freedom to 
start fresh, or its age and physical com- 
mitment to established practices) 

. Its psychological orientation (its emotion- 
al commitment to experimentalism and 
progressivism, or its imprisonment in tra- 
ditionalism, the grip of habit) 

. The faith of the faculty (its courage and 
clarity of conviction ) 

. An autocratic leadership (the authority 
and driving force of its presidents) 

7. The cultural assumptions of its constitu- 
ency 

. Its students 


The students are catalogued last be- 
cause, though the elective system was 
championed on their behalf, the spread 
of the reform owed more to its power 
to attract students than to its proved 
value for them. Despite the importance 
of the issue, in the critical years no scien- 
tific tests were made and but few investi- 
gations. 

Its supporters failed to realize, for ex- 
ample, that freedom is more invigorating 
when it is being won, and more subject 
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to abuse when it has already been won 
and can be taken for granted. As a con- 
sequence, it was not many years before 
the stimulus of elective opportunities 
tended to drain away. But even for intel- 
ligent observers, it took the Harvard and 
Yale investigations of 1902-4? to demon- 
strate what had happened. 

Again, it was not realized how little 
order there was in the elective idea, 
when it was applied to individual courses 
instead of to programs or degrees. Nor 
did its protagonists foresee what con- 
fusion would ensue when the principle 
should invade our secondary education 
and schools and schoolboys be allowed 
to choose. It is one of the ironies that 
Eliot himself seems to have relied on the 
schools to furnish a common discipline 
or foundation, but in the end had to cam- 
paign for common college-entrance ex- 
aminations.* 

Let us recall one disappointment more. 
It was claimed that the freely and scien- 
tifically educated student would make 
the better graduate and citizen. But few 
seem to have anticipated how little the 
average student would be interested in 


The Harvard committee was appointed in 
May, 1902; its report was accepted in Decem- 
ber, 1903, and published as the “Report of the 
Committee on Improving Instruction in Har- 
vard College,” Harvard Graduates’ Magazine, 
XII (June, 1904), 611-20. 

The Yale committee was appointed December 
18, 1902, and four months later returned the 
“Report of the Committee on Numbers and 
Scholarship, Yale College, April 16, 1903.” This 
massive document was never published, but it 
had important local effects. A Committee on Im- 
proving Instruction was appointed in May, 1903, 
which made a particular study of classroom con- 
ditions and brought in its own report (April 21, 
1904, unpublished). As a result, standards were 
raised, controls were tightened, and the faculty 
undertook to reform some of their own practices. 


3 Both Eliot and the reformers of elementary 
education (e.g., the kindergarten movement) re- 
jected the old “faculty psychology” in favor of a 
psychology of individual differences and instru- 
mentalism. In a sense, then, we may say that the 
elective system, going down, met and joined 
hands with the “new psychology,” coming up. 


the breadth and truth of science, how 
much, instead, he and his parents would 
prefer some single science, narrowly and 
vocationally applied. And as for the citi- 
zenship, time would bring only doubts. 


The thirty-year history of the elective 
system's rise and the forty-year history 
of its fall can no more than be hinted at 
here. Suffice it to recall that, in the first 
decade of the twentieth century, the dis- 
appointment and disillusionments finally 
became too great even for the cause of 
freedom. People began to realize the lack 
of system in the elective system. As they 
also began to understand that the elec- 
tive principle was, after all, a means 
rather than an end, the second great 
phase in the experiment opened. Some 
parties tried to put order into the aca- 
demic chaos. Others considered aban- 
doning electives altogether. And not a 
few realized, more clearly than before, 
that education is the tool whereby a so- 
ciety may hope to reform itself. Hence a 
struggle renewed on reorganized lines: 
a struggle to dictate which kinds of dis- 
cipline or grouping should be substituted 
for complete elective freedom. And this 
became the great issue for our college 
planners between the two wars. 

Given our pragmatic temperament and 
the antitheoretical, anti-intellectual na- 
ture of American social consciousness, it 
was not to be expected that the opposing 
theories of value and systems for intel- 
lectual training would be clearly under- 
stood. It would be a laughable exagger- 
ation to assert that our colleges became 
the recognized arena of the struggle for 
power, even in the 1930’s. Nevertheless, 
they reflected that struggle and hence 
experienced on their miniature scale 
many of the critical uncertainties of 
their age. In the B.A. programs of the 
first half of the twentieth century, no less 
than in the years of Porter and Eliot, 
can be seen clearly the evolving tensions 
of our American society. 





SOME ASPECTS OF MODERN HARVARD 


James B. Conant 


N ot only is the mid-century an ap- 
propriate time to review briefly the 
growth of modern Harvard, but it so 
happens that the last eighty years of 
our history can be divided symmetrically 
into two significant periods of forty years 
each. 

In 1869 Charles William Eliot became 
President; in 1909 he was succeeded by 
Abbott Lawrence Lowell. The forty 
years of Mr. Eliot’s presidency were 
years of transformation; the forty years 
since may be regarded as years of con- 
solidation—one might say consolidation 
of the positions gained, and periodic re- 
appraisal and readjustment to new con- 
ditions. For the last forty years have 
been far from static: two World Wars 
caused drastic though temporary alter- 
ations in every college; far-reaching 
economic, technological and _ political 
changes throughout the world have had 
vigorous repercussions within the aca- 
demic walls. Today, universities are alert 
as never before to the changing needs 
of the society which they serve. 

The transformation of a small New 
England college into a university of na- 
tional scope and international signifi- 
cance was essentially complete when 
President Eliot retired. An era of educa- 
tional pioneering throughout the United 
States had already closed; the task of 
transplanting the spirit of the German 
universities to this continent had been 
accomplished in the closing decades of 
the nineteenth century. A nation which 
had previously had no institution worthy 
of the name of a university could now 





Mr. Conant’s article is taken from the 1949 
Report of the President of Harvard University 
to the Board of Overseers. 


count at least half a dozen academic 
centers which promised to rival their 
European counterparts. Still others were 
in the early phases of development. It 
was already clear that there would be 
no such thing as a typical American uni- 
versity, for diversity as to origins, organi- 
zation, curricula and means of support 
was clearly manifest. Here in Cambridge 
the outline of one type of university was 
plainly marked. A college with a long 
tradition had become the focal point 
for the growth of a university which 
included revivified schools of medicine 
and law. Museums, libraries and labo- 
ratories provided opportunities for the 
scholarly labors of the members of the 
faculties whose contributions to the ad- 
vancement of knowledge were already 
well received throughout the learned 
world. 

Forty years ago the pattern of Har- 
vard as a university had been well es- 
tablished. Professional education was 
provided by independent faculties, each 
enrolling its own group of students. A 
bachelor’s degree was required for ad- 
mittance to professional study (with one 
exception). The faculty which had juris- 
diction over Harvard College and pro- 
vided the varied intellectual fare of the 
free elective system likewise trained the 
future scholars; the committees of this 
faculty which were concerned with the 
various academic disciplines were al- 
ready known as departments or divisions. 
There was no separation, however, into 
one group of professors associated pri- 
marily with the College, another with 
the advanced graduate students. That 
such a cleavage, which is a feature of 
more than one American university, did 
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not occur in the formative years of our 
history was no accident. A highly im- 
portant policy was established at that 
time which committed each department 
to an equal concern for the undergrad- 
uate and for graduate students who 
sought the degrees of A.M. and Ph.D. 

Leaving aside the changes in the Col- 
lege, on which I shall dwell later, one 
may say that there have been few, if any, 
essential alternations in the outline of the 
University since 1909. Even the ratio be- 
tween undergraduate and graduate stu- 
dents has changed remarkably little, 
though four new faculties have been 
created in the meantime (Design, Educa- 
tion, Public Health and Public Adminis- 
tration) and the School of Business Ad- 
ministration has become one of our 
larger professional schools. Forty years 
ago the undergraduates constituted about 
half the entire student body of the Uni- 
versity and outnumbered the specialized 
advanced students in the arts and sci- 
ences in about the ratio of three to one. 
The distribution of students between the 
College and the graduate schools has 
varied little over the years and is not very 
different today, though the total number 
has now increased threefold. (One may 
note parenthetically that in the same 
forty years the number of officers of in- 
struction has increased nearly four and 
a half times. ) 

The basic pattern of one type of Amer- 
ican university was thus established here 
in Cambridge when this century was 
young. Since then periodic reappraisals 
of our educational responsibility have 
been in order so that we might decide at 
what point to increase the variety of our 
professional training and at what point to 
retrench and consolidate our offerings. 
Many more proposals for expansion have 
been examined by faculty committees 
and the Corporation and quietly rejected 
during the last forty years than have been 
accepted as the basis for new develop- 
ments. We have witnessed no period of 
unbridled expansion either in terms of 
numbers or of projects. Few, if any, mem- 


bers of the Harvard community have dis- 
sented from the general proposition that 
this University could not undertake to 
offer instruction in all subjects nor engage 
in every activity now exemplified in some 
American universities. The acceptance of 
this premise required, of course, constant 
examination not only of our internal re- 
sources but of the changes in the country. 
The problem was constantly before us as 
to what were the particular tasks which 
Harvard as a university could best under- 
take in the interest of the American 
people. Since the close of World War II, 
with European universities in such des- 
perate plight and this country in a new 
international position, our responsibilities 
not only to the nation but to the entire 
civilized world have been placed high in 
our calculations. 


HARVARD COLLEGE 


Without in the least belittling the im- 
portance of what our professional facul- 
ties have accomplished in the last forty 
years, or minimizing the significance of 
our new undertakings as a university, I 
think one can say that the major educa- 
tional innovations in the last forty years 
have been not in the University, but in 
the College. It might not be going too far 
to say that Harvard University was 
created in the period 1869-1909, but 
Harvard College as we know it today is a 
product of the twentieth century. With 
the exception of the development of the 
case method in the Business School, the 
important educational innovations at 
Harvard in the last forty years have been 
in connection with undergraduate in- 
struction. This fact is merely a local mani- 
festation of a national phenomenon. In- 
deed, one might risk the generalization 
that this century accepted without ques- 
tion the procedures for professional train- 
ing evolved in the closing years of the 
last. In the United States, at least, both 
the general public and the professions 
appeared satisfied with the aims, meth- 
ods and products of the universities in so 
far as professional competence was con- 
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cerned. When we turn to examine the 
education offered by the colleges, as 
apart from the professional schools, the 
story is quite different. Here there was 
little satisfaction either in the early nine- 
teen hundreds or in any decade since. 

Educational reform has been a constit- 
uent of the collegiate atmosphere for 
many years. Plans for improving under- 
graduate education have been drawn by 
many people and have taken many dif- 
ferent forms in different institutions. 
In Harvard College under President 
Lowell’s powerful leadership the free 
elective system was curtailed and greatly 
modified; then the system of general 
examinations was instituted in many de- 
partments, and with it the tutorial sys- 
tem; finally, the House Plan was made a 
reality, thanks to the great generosity of 
Mr. Harkness. 

The revolutionary event was the ac- 
ceptance of Mr. Lowell’s premise that a 
college education must involve both con- 
centration and distribution. The require- 
ment that a student must spend a third 
to a half of his time studying in one field, 
and at least a quarter of his time dis- 
tributed among several other fields, can 
be said to have so modified the elective 
system as to have destroyed it. Yet the 
reform was not a return to a prescribed 
curriculum of the early nineteenth cen- 
tury. There was still ample room for a 
great variety of courses and, as the his- 
tory of the next forty years was to show, 
forces were at work within the Univer- 
sity which caused the number of courses 
to increase with astounding speed. With- 
in the concentration and distribution pat- 
tern each student had considerable lati- 
tude in arranging his own curriculum, 
and relatively few programs of study 
were identical in all respects. In this 
sense the elective system was continued, 
but the nature of collegiate instruction in 
Harvard was completely altered just be- 
fore World War I. 

Of the two halves of Mr. Lowell’s 
premise, that which dealt with concen- 
tration has gone almost unchallenged. 
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To be sure, certain minor modifications 
in this part of his plan have been made. 
The fields of concentration have been 
widened in some instances, narrowed in 
others; the different departments have 
changed the role of the general examina- 
tions and tutorial work, tending to re- 
serve these methods of instruction for 
honors students; but no important 
change has been seriously discussed. 
The fate of the distribution require- 
ments has been quite different. It was 
early evident that it would be a difficult 
matter to decide what four courses (out 
of a total of sixteen) would provide the 
proper breadth for a student concen- 
trating, shall we say, in chemistry or in 
the classics. Debates on the distribution 
requirements were a recurring feature of 
faculty meetings between the two World 
Wars and more than one major alteration 
was adopted. There appeared to be a 
growing sentiment that there was some- 
thing basically wrong with this part of 
the plan. Experiences of other colleges 
with survey courses in wide areas of 
knowledge were examined and rejected; 
various schemes were informally de- 
bated; the Student Council took great 
interest in the subject and just before 
World War II made radical proposals for 
new courses which were somewhat simi- 
lar to those subsequently undertaken. 
As a consequence of all this discussion 
and the general agreement as to the in- 
adequacy of our distribution plan, a com- 
mittee, headed by Provost Buck, was 
appointed to review the problem of what 
should constitute a general education at 
the college level. The report of this com- 
mittee was entitled A General Education 
in a Free Society. 

I have reviewed the history of the 
major educational changes in under- 
graduate instruction here at Harvard in 
the last four decades in order to place in 
perspective an important action of the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences taken in 
March, 1949. It is risky business to be a 
prophet, particularly in a troubled period 
like the present; nevertheless, I venture 
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to predict that the consequences of this 
action of the faculty will affect the edu- 
cational future of Harvard College for 
the balance of this century. For the prob- 
lem of the distribution requirements has 
been solved at last by replacing a dis- 
tribution pattern by a major new educa- 
tional commitment—the provision of a 
series of courses in General Education. 
As those who have followed my re- 
ports on Harvard College in recent years 
are well aware, by this action the faculty 
made final an earlier tentative decision. 
When the report of the Committee on 
General Education was accepted on Oc- 
tober 30, 1945, by a large majority, it was 
understood that a “period of experimen- 
tation shall continue until the methods 
and materials have been so perfected and 
teaching staffs so assembled as to justify 
extending the program to all students.” 
The Committee on General Education 
which was in charge of the new program 
reported to the faculty last February that 
in its opinion the program should now 
be extended to all students in the Col- 
lege. After a full discussion of the details 
of the proposed program as well as the 
nature of the courses already offered in 
General Education in the last three 
years, and after a debate lasting through 
three meetings, the faculty passed by an 
overwhelming majority a series of votes 
which now make the courses in General 
Education an integral part of the educa- 
tion of all undergraduates. 
The new provisions apply to those en- 
tering in the fall of 1951 and subsequent 
ears. (The arrangements for this year 
and 1950-51, which represent a period 
of transition, need not detain us.) In gen- 
eral, each student must include in his 
program, normally in his Freshman and 
Sophomore years, three elementary 
courses in General Education. With cer- 
tain exceptions designed primarily to 
take care of those who are planning to 
study medicine, these three courses must 
be so chosen that there shall be one in 
the Humanities, one in the Social Sci- 
ences, and one in the Natural Sciences. 


The courses already offered under the 
auspices of the Committee on General 
Education include four parallel courses 
in the Humanities and the same number 
in the Social Sciences. The student will 
be free to choose from among the paral- 
lel courses in each of the areas in decid- 
ing what course he shall take to satisfy 
the requirement in General Education. 
In the area of the Natural Sciences the 
choice will lie between four parallel 
courses in the Physical Sciences and 
one in the Biological Sciences. Three 
further courses outside the field of con- 
centration must be elected sometime 
during his college career; these may be 
chosen from the upper group offerings in 
General Education, which are now in 
process of development, or from the sub- 
jects offered by the several departments 
of the faculty. 

By these votes the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences has undertaken to provide in- 
struction of a new sort for approximate- 
ly 1,400 students each year in each of the 
three areas—the Humanities, the Social 
Sciences and the Natural Sciences. No 
small undertaking, for as soon as the 
program is in effect for all classes the 
equivalent of the entire Freshman class 
in Harvard College and in Radcliffe Col- 
lege will be enrolled each year in the 
elementary courses in these three areas, a 
total of 4,200 men and women. The task 
might seem herculean if it were not for 
the experience of the last few years. 
Fight of the thirteen elementary courses 
have been offered for four years, and we 
are in the third year of operation of three 
others. During the current year a total of 
something over 2,300 students is enrolled 
in these elementary courses, distributed 
fairly evenly among the three areas. 
Clearly, we are already providing in- 
struction for half the maximum number 
contemplated when the program is in 
full swing. None of the present classes is 
above 400 and the majority have less 
than 150 students. Therefore, without 
adding additional parallel courses in 
each area and without undue increase in 
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size, it should be quite possible to ac- 
commodate the entire class by the fall of 
1951. The problem of recruiting the in- 
creased number of instructors which will 
be needed to handle double the present 
number of Freshmen and Sophomores 
will obviously require time and much 
care. 

The upper group, or advanced, courses 
in General Education present much less 
of a problem, but the development of 
this program is far less advanced. By the 
time the need is urgent, a satisfactory 
group of varied courses in the three areas 
is certain to be developed. Already 
among the seventeen half courses and 
two full courses in this upper group some 
extremely interesting new approaches to 
certain fields of learning have been ex- 
plored by members of the staff. Among 
these may be mentioned: “Classics of the 
Christian Tradition,” “Art in Man’s En- 
vironment,” “Human Relations” (a 
course started by Dean Donham after his 
retirement from the Graduate School of 
Business Administration), “Interpreta- 
tions of American Institutions,” “The Im- 
pact of Science on Modern Life,” and 
“Organic Evolution.” 

It is worth pointing out that such a 
richness of offerings in the upper group 
courses is possible only in a college which 
is part of a university. We are able to 
draw on the intellectual reserves of a 
large faculty whose interests cover nearly 
the whole range of the arts and sciences. 
Indeed, without these resources we 
would never have been able to develop 
in a few years the four parallel elemen- 
tary courses in the three areas. In the 
current year, for example, eight senior 
members of the faculty are playing a 
major role in the instruction in these ele- 
mentary courses. Just as two generations 
ago the concentration program with the 
emphasis on the work of honors students 
could be successfully introduced because 
of the prior existence of a diversified fac- 
ulty of able and imaginative scholars, so, 
too, in the mid-century Harvard College 
is able to proceed rapidly with General 
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Education because it has been a univer- 
sity college for so many years. 


THE AIMS OF GENERAL EDUCATION 


The reader of this report who has not 
followed the discussions of college edu- 
cation in the last half dozen years may 
already be bewildered by my attempt 
to summarize an academic revolution in 
a few paragraphs. More than one alum- 
nus has asked, “What do you mean by 
the phrase ‘General Education’? We used 
to talk about liberal education.” Or, more 
specifically, the reader may wish to 
know what distinguishes a General Edu- 
cation course in the new Harvard pro- 
gram from other courses dealing with 
subject matter in the same large areas. 

In explaining the new orientation of 
Harvard education I find it useful to 
answer the specific question first. Both 
the elementary and the upper group 
courses in General Education are char- 
acterized by their non-departmental 
status. This may seem an administrative 
detail, but I assure you it is far from that. 
Departments of the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences, here and in other colleges, must 
arrange their course offerings so that the 
student eager to explore a_ particular 
branch of knowledge can do so rapidly 
but thoroughly. They must provide the 
solid foundation on which the concen- 
trator, the honors student and, for a small 
number, the future graduate student may 
build. This may be less true in that part 
of the area of the Humanities which 
deals with literature and history than 
elsewhere, but it applies with force to 
the study of linguistics, of the Social 
Sciences and the Natural Sciences. For 
the entire list of courses in General Edu- 
cation, however, the Committee on Gen- 
eral Education, not the department, is 
the regulatory body. The responsibility 
of this Committee is heavy but the terms 
of reference are quite different from 
those imposed on the orthodox depart- 
ments by the rigorous traditions of the 
academic world. 

The aims of those in charge of gen- 
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eral education in a college such as 
Harvard may be summarized in many 
different ways. For my own part I should 
start with a statement in A General Edu- 
cation in a Free Society to the effect that 
general education looks first of all to a stu- 
dent’s “life as a responsible human being 
and as a citizen.” Any such formulation at 
once directs attention to the important 
fact that the phase of education in ques- 
tion cannot be divorced from a careful 
consideration of the community in which 
the student will carry on his lifework. 
For example, satisfactory or unsatisfac- 
tory performance of an adult as a “re- 
sponsible human being and as a citizen” 
will be judged quite differently today on 
the two sides of the Iron Curtain. The 
education of an engineer or a musician 
in so far as professional ability is involved 
might be nearly identical in the Soviet 
Union and in the United States. But the 
general education must be miles apart; 
and, as the impact of Party orthodoxy on 
biological investigation in Russia demon- 
strates, the basic presuppositions of a 
society affect even technical and scien- 
tific work. The objectives of general edu- 
cation must therefore be specified in 
terms of the role the student in question 
is likely to play in an adult community 
several decades hence. If some magic 
power enabled us to foresee a man’s fu- 
ture, his general education could be 
enormously improved. Indeed, if we 
could only predict with some degree of 
accuracy the kind of society in which the 
student will be functioning, we would 
have a fairly certain basis for our educa- 
tional program. As it is, we must make 
certain assumptions and in so doing un- 
derline what everyone who has spent his 
life in teaching realizes full well, namely, 
that education must be in no small part 
an act of faith. 

We assume that almost all of the 
Harvard undergraduates of the 1950's 
will be citizens of a United States com- 
mitted to the same ideals which have 
served as goals throughout the history 


of this nation; in short, we are educating 
for membership in a free society. In 
terms of techniques, machines, accumu- 
lated knowledge, collective skills, even 
modes of voluntary organization, details 
of the political framework of the nation 
or immediate national objectives, we do 
well to make as few assumptions about 
the 1970’s and 1980’s as we can. That is 
why information as such is of so little im- 
portance in the type of general education 
I am here discussing. For the specialist, 
the enormous amount of factual knowl- 
edge he acquires in a university and the 
skills he there develops become a part of 
a living and growing entity. Even if 
his specialty undergoes revolutionary 
changes in his lifetime, his knowledge 
will serve him well, as it has given him 
his adaptable intellectual power. Beyond 
the boundaries of his living working 
knowledge, however, factual information 
is trivial and ephemeral. It may be useful 
as a guide to communication with con- 
temporaries on a superficial basis; as such 
it can be readily acquired by reading 
and conversation throughout life, and, by 
this process, be suitably modified to meet 
the changing times. It is a waste of time, 
in my opinion, to provide Harvard Col- 
lege students with superficial summaries 
of the facts about “the world in which 
they live” for two reasons: (1) the facts 
will be largely irrelevant in twenty or 
thirty years, (2) the same information 
can be as readily obtained by current 
reading without payment of a tuition fee 
to any college. 

The old cliché that “education is what 
is left after all that has been learnt is 
forgotten” is worth repeating in any dis- 
cussion of education. Through our de- 
partmental offerings we assist the stu- 
dent in learning many difficult skills 
ranging from the ability to handle mathe- 
matics or ancient and modern languages, 
to manipulation of both the concepts and 
the apparatus of the social and the nat- 
ural sciences. By the same means we pro- 
vide opportunities for absorbing a vast 
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amount of knowledge. Along with the 
acquisition of knowledge and skills with- 
in an area come the understanding and 
appreciation of an embryonic specialist, 
one who sees what the mastery of a field 
would mean. Even if twenty years later 
the student has forgotten nearly all that 
he learned through his field of concen- 
tration, he will know something of what 
it means to master a subject. On this 
point President Lowell used to insist 
repeatedly in expounding his philosophy 
of education. 

Concentration then leads, we trust, 
through acquired skills and knowledge 
to an appreciation and understanding of 
one type of intellectual activity. What 
does General Education hope to accom- 
plish in the other areas? How can a 
single course lead to an appreciation or 
understanding of such wide areas as 
those covered by the elementary courses 
in General Education? This is a fair 
question already asked by some skeptics 
and one which those who are responsible 
for the program must face continuously. 
The answer surely is not by collecting in 
one’s mind a wide scattering of factual 
information, however helpful such in- 
formation may be in a quiz program. 
Providing a survey of a wide field of 
knowledge is definitely not the aim of 
any of the elementary courses in General 
Education. Rather, an intensive study of 
certain topics or certain phases of a prob- 
lem is intended to introduce the student 
to the same sort of appreciation or under- 
standing that comes to those who have 
studied some branch of knowledge with 
profit for many years. Only an intro- 
duction is possible in a single course. 
Whether with this introduction a student 
will in later life go further by reading 
and study is, of course, a matter of spec- 
ulation. A certain percentage will; that 
much is clear. To increase that percent- 
age might be one restricted and narrow 
definition of the aim of each of the ele- 
mentary courses in General Education. 

If one can judge from the comments 
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and criticisms of the students who have 
taken these courses so far, the effort has 
been highly successful. I know of no one 
connected with the program, however, 
who believes that his own contribution 
cannot be greatly improved as time goes 
on. For the first real appraisal of this 
latest of the radical twentieth century 
modifications of Harvard’s undergradu- 
ate education, I must refer you to the 
members of the Class of 1955 on their 
twentieth reunion. In education, as in 
forestry, few live long enough to see a 
true measure of what they have en- 
deavored to accomplish. 


MODERN HARVARD 


TEACHERS FOR TWO-YEAR COLLEGES 


Those who have an interest in educa- 
tion more general than a curiosity about 
the events in Harvard College will be 
aware of the emphasis on general educa- 
tion throughout the United States. What 
we have been experimenting with here 
in Cambridge and have now made defi- 
nite is but one way of answering the 
question: What sort of education beyond 
the high school level should this country 
offer to all future citizens? This is a 
broad subject which has already engen- 
dered considerable controversy and, un- 
less I am much mistaken, will engender 
more, and even become entangled with 
still wider social and political problems. 
Among the changing needs of society to 
which I earlier referred is the ever-in- 
creasing demand for advanced education 
on the part of the citizens of a de- 
mocracy in a technological civilization. 
Furthermore, as I pointed out in my re- 
port of three years ago, one of the conse- 
quences of the influx of veterans into 
our colleges and universities was certain 
to be a demand for similar opportunities 
for the next generation of non-veterans. 
The success of those who attended col- 
lege under the so-called G.I. Bill has 
raised the old question with renewed 
force: Who should go to college in the 
United States and who should pay the 
educational bill? In any discussion of 
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these and related questions it is impor- 
tant to remember the wide differences 
which already exist between colleges and 
universities, and the possibility of in- 
creasing the diversity of our education 
still further. In particular many edu- 
cators feel that a rapid expansion of two- 
year local terminal colleges is the answer 
to the increasing demand for education 
beyond the high school. For those who 
share this opinion, and I do most strong- 
ly, the question arises: What are the re- 
sponsibilities of a university such as Har- 
vard in this matter of so great national 
importance? 

One might argue that if two-year col- 
leges are of so much significance for the 
future of our democracy, Harvard should 
lend its prestige to the movement by add- 
ing a two-year curriculum to our present 
educational undertakings. If there were 
no limits to our possible expansion there 
might be considerable strength in this 
argument. But as I indicated earlier, we 
long ago decided that it was the job of 
this particular university to keep its com- 
mitments to a minimum and to take on 
new projects only if by so doing our 
present resources (including our tradi- 
tions) could make a very special contri- 
bution to the welfare of society. We 
should be constantly on the watch to 
eliminate any endeavors which in the 
light of changing circumstances can be 
handled as well elsewhere; we must like- 
wise carefully appraise all new proposals 
and be ready to take on new responsibili- 
ties only if it seems clear that Harvard 
is one of the very few institutions which 
can meet a real national need. 

The two-year college is a good ex- 
ample of what I have in mind. Even a 
cursory examination of the subject will 
demonstrate that a two-year terminal 
college would require a quite separate 
organization from that of Harvard Col- 
lege or any of our professional schools 
and a new and an independent faculty. 
In short, a major undertaking in terms 
of staff, students and plant, not to men- 


tion endowment, would be involved. We 
could not possibly make a contribution to 
American education which would war- 
rant such an addition to the present load 
of the University. For it must be remem- 
bered that every additional commitment 
endangers to some degree the long-term 
stability of our present undertaking, for 
all our faculties tend to look to the same 
sources for support and in times of emer- 
gency their continuity is assured by the 
strength of the University as a whole. 

Such a conclusion does not mean that 
we should renounce all attempts to make 
a significant connection with this phase 
of advanced education. For, if one fol- 
lowed this line of reasoning, we should 
be interested only in universities which 
provide professional education on a grad- 
uate basis and in four-year colleges of 
the type whose students in considerable 
numbers are headed for graduate pro- 
fessional study; while, as a matter of 
fact, we have provided teachers and ad- 
ministrators for years for the great di- 
versity of schools, colleges and universi- 
ties in the United States. The way for 
this particular university to assist in the 
development of two-year colleges would 
seem to be to train teachers and adminis- 
trators for these institutions. To this end 
a study of the educational problems in- 
volved would be in order, for the as- 
sumptions on which Harvard and similar 
colleges plan both their specialized pro- 
gram and their approach to general edu- 
cation are by no means applicable to 
the problems which face the two-year 
college. 

There are two Harvard faculties 
deeply concerned with the training of 
teachers—the Faculty of Arts and Sci- 
ences and the Faculty of Education. 
Some years ago we established a joint 
program for the training of secondary- 
school teachers, the A.M. in Teaching. 
In some subsequent report I propose to 
examine the history of this venture and 
consider the whole question of Harvard’s 
role in preparing men and women for 
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work in the secondary schools of the 
nation. For the present, allow me to 
center attention on the training of col- 
lege teachers. Almost without exception 
this has been the function of the Faculty 
of Arts and Sciences operating through 
the medium of the Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences. Four-year colleges 
and universities have increasingly de- 
manded that candidates for teaching po- 
sitions on their staffs hold a Ph.D. de- 
gree. Whether or not this is a wise re- 
quirement is a topic which has been 
heatedly debated for a generation. But 
even the most vigorous proponents of the 
Ph.D. degree for college teachers would 
hardly make a blanket requirement for 
the same degree for those who are to 
teach in two-year colleges. At all events, 
they would admit that this is a matter 
which must be carefully examined in the 
light of the aims and methods of these 
colleges. And it is these aims and meth- 
ods which are now in the process of 
formulation and which could well be 
studied by members of the faculties of a 
university. 

Here appears to be an opportunity for 
cooperation at first on an informal basis 
between the same groups who sponsor 
the A.M. in Teaching. The Faculty of 
Education may wish to take the initi- 
ative; for with its emphasis on training 
school administrators and staff officers 
on the one hand and its increasingly 
close liaison with certain departments 
in the Faculty of Arts and Sciences on 
the other, it occupies a strategic position 
within the University as to broad edu- 
cational questions. Those who are now 
busily at work in Harvard College on 
General Education should be in a po- 
sition to lend a hand from time to time. 
For the current proposals for the two- 
year local colleges involve the arrange- 
ment of a series of terminal programs 
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(a final two years of post-high-school 
study) and these programs combine vo- 
cational and general education. The dis- 
cussion of general education is wide- 
spread throughout the country. Granted 
that what is effective in one type of 
college may be wholly inapplicable to 
another, it would appear to be advan- 
tageous to all concerned, nevertheless, 
to keep close contact with new develop- 
ments in every phase of general educa- 
tion. A continuous discussion of basic 
educational philosophy is now going on 
among the members of the Harvard Fac- 
ulty who are devoting their major effort 
to this subject. This will continue to be 
an important feature of the undertaking, 
I feel sure. From the interchange of 
views and experiences, some body of 
knowledge and opinion about General 
Education at Harvard is sure to arise 
as time goes on. One need hardly fear 
that this program will be unduly iso- 
lated, for many more or less parallel de- 
velopments are taking place in other 
four-year colleges. There is certain to be 
a continuous interchange of teachers, 
which will be of the greatest impor- 
tance. But from time to time it would 
be well to have a consideration of the 
entire problem of increasing the effec- 
tiveness of all American youth as respon- 
sible human beings and citizens. This 
same group within this University should 
be in a position to consider the whole 
spectrum of American young people in 
terms of the great variety of intellectual 
abilities, cultural interests, vocational 
ambitions, community backgrounds, and 
personal motivation. In short, by scholar- 
ly inquiry and imaginative discussion we 
may assist in the solution of an edu- 
cational problem on a national scale, 
though in terms of actual students Har- 
vard is not itself a participant. 





TECHNIQUES AND PLACE OF HISTORY 
IN GENERAL EDUCATION 


R. F. Arragon 


(= throughout 1949 of the 
centennial of the founding of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, accompanied by the 
publication of a two-volume history of 
the university, is a mark of the influence 
of historical-mindedness today. We are 
curious about origins for the explanation 
of the present in terms of the past, and 
about the past for its own sake—what 
people were doing and thinking ten, fifty, 
or one hundred years ago, how they were 
like us and how they differed from us. We 
are concerned with continuity and 
change, the repetitiousness and the mu- 
tability of things human. Historical- 
mindedness influences all fields of study 
and teaching, not only the social sciences, 
but literature and the arts, philosophy, 
religion, and the natural sciences. Ex- 
planation and understanding of past and 
present works of art, systems of philos- 
ophy, educational and scientific theories, 
as well as of constitutional arrangements 
and economic orders, are sought in their 
historical background and context. 

I shall begin this discussion of my ex- 
perience with history in general educa- 
tion by an initial definition of a point of 
view. History is the interpretation and 
partial re-creation of men’s thoughts, 
emotions, and behavior, not by reducing 
persons and events to general laws or 
principles or patterns of social action, but 
by attending to the specific or individual 
character which the actions and expres- 
sions of particular men or particular 
groups of men have had. The historian 
must seek out factual data and test the 
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evidence for these; but, without seeing 
relations between the facts, he has no 
history. He must thus interpret and 
arrange them to describe even particular 
events and persons, to say nothing of in- 
stitutions and social and cultural change. 
He must therefore be able to enter into 
the feelings and thoughts of men who are 
initially strange, to grasp the logic or 
illogic of their arguments and desires, to 
follow the course of their action from 
cause to consequence. History thereby 
extends our everyday acquaintance with 
the people and events around us to per- 
sons and events not immediately present. 

History gives attention to constitutions 
and business records, religious creeds and 
philosophical systems, speeches and 
poems, pictures and songs—that is, the 
body of materials of all sorts that has 
come down to us as the record of the 
past and as our cultural inheritance. The 
varied character of these materials links 
history with the study of all fields of 
human activity. Economic institutions 
and thought, political practice and 
theory, the natural sciences, philosophy, 
art together with literature—each has its 
own history, and these histories can be 
related to one another in a larger histori- 
cal framework. Historical thinking is in- 
tegrative of this variety of materials and 
of these special studies. History not only 
may be one of the fields in a curriculum 
of integrated liberal studies but is well 
suited to be a means of effective integra- 
tion between several fields. 

Theory and practice in teaching are 
more or less closely related, and tech- 
niques may be considered as the embodi- 
ment and evidence of ideas of the nature 
and purposes of the subject matter 
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taught. I shall turn, therefore, to tech- 
niques in the light of my teaching ex- 
perience in undergraduate courses and 
shall briefly comment further on theory. 

I have no unique teaching device to 
offer and would not propose the adoption 
of one method to the exclusion of all 
others. Central to my experience for over 
a quarter of a century in introductory and 
advanced courses in history has been the 
round-table discussion group—some ten 
to fifteen students actually around a 
table. The physical arrangement and size 
of the group are important. Though stu- 
dent participation can be made effective 
in larger groups and ordinary classrooms, 
it is, I have observed, more difficult under 
these conditions to maintain the give- 
and-take among the members of the class 
rather than between the leader and indi- 
vidual students. The sense of a common 
intellectual adventure in which all, in- 
cluding the less assertive members, can 
share is more natural when they face one 
another and not just the instructor. The 
physical setting in part determines the 
psychological conditions of discussion. 
Methods of handling discussion must also 
be given careful attention, more atten- 
tion than I can give here. These concern 
what questions to ask, how to make stu- 
dent questions and comments fruitful, 
how and when to summarize—in general, 
how to further and not to inhibit the stu- 
dents’ free participation. I advise, for in- 
stance, avoidance of the leading question 
and normally also of questions calling for 
specific answers. These challenge the stu- 
dents to guess what is in the instructor’s 
mind rather than to engage in their own 
open-ended inquiry. Yet the attitudes and 
expectations of the instructor as a fellow- 
inquirer are more decisive than details of 
technique for the delicate adjustment 
essential to intellectual collaboration; in- 
deed, the methods flow from the atti- 
tudes. Of major importance is the active 
expectation that students will contribute 
to the analysis of a document or the solu- 
tion of a problem and work it out not ac- 
cording to some set pattern but in their 
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own way. This requires respect for stu- 
dent suggestions, openness to novel inter- 
pretations, readiness to think along with 
the group. 

The adjustment is the more delicate in 
that the discussion should normally get 
somewhere (even though not where the 
instructor anticipated). The inquiry 
should have consistency and direction 
amid the variety of suggestions from the 
class that often threaten to lead in all 
directions at once. It should have a 
measure of tentative conclusiveness, at 
least as to the nature and difficulties of 
the problem. It should advance the 
group’s capacity for perception and criti- 
cal thought. Such an outcome is largely 
dependent on an instructor experienced 
in working out for himself and with stu- 
dent groups the possible patterns in the 
subject matter, possible significant pat- 
terns and not an infallibly true one to be 
imposed on the class openly or covertly. 
Flexibility and pattern will be more read- 
ily maintained in combination if the lead- 
er can develop the capacity (and it can 
be developed by practice) to carry in 
mind throughout an hour or two the var- 
ious steps and trends in the discussion, 
including significant random suggestions 
which come to have a useful place in the 
light of points introduced later. 

Effectiveness of discussion depends 
also on what is discussed. To have a 
specific object under consideration is 
essential, at least in the case of inexpe- 
rienced students, for achieving something 
of that consistency, conclusiveness, and 
critical stability which have been sug- 
gested as the needed accompaniments of 
free and effective participation. It pro- 
vides a focus for the group’s exploratory 
thinking, a point of departure and return. 
Out of a document or work of literature 
on the conference table (preferably with 
each student having a copy) come spe- 
cific student questions as to meaning and 
larger problems of interpretation—prob- 
lems of political and economic practice 
and theory, of religious beliefs and moral 
attitudes, of polemical purposes and artis- 
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tic form. Equally valuable is the presence 
of the document for continual reference 
to confirm or to refute statements made 
on its authority. Here is the concrete evi- 
dence of what men thought and did, the 
particular object that requires and con- 
trols interpretation. 

Such “objects”—whether sections from 
Aristotle’s Constitution of the Athenians, 
speeches trom Thucydides, or the ironical 
political tract falsely attributed to Xeno- 
phon—cannot stand alone. Some supple- 
mentary material is helpful, but it is dif- 
ficult to decide what this should be and 
how it should be given. It should stimu- 
late, not supplant or stifle, inquiry. It 
should supply not outlines of what is to 
be found or formulas for answers to prob- 
lems but equipment for understanding 
the document—specific data or historical 
background that may help the student to 
grapple with a strange bit of writing and 
novel problems. He needs familiarity 
(certainly, as a Freshman he has neither 
the time nor the training to get it all from 
original sources) with technical terms, 
with peculiar conditions of the produc- 
tion of a speech or of a play, with events, 
ideas, and emotions contemporary with 
the work under consideration, so that he 
may have language and experience suf- 
ficiently in common with its writer and 
audience to afford him a fair chance of 
understanding it. Yet he must be allowed 
to come to the document or work of art 
with such freshness as assures that he 
will discover his own response to it and 
not imitate someone else’s. This will re- 
quire skill and caution in lecture and in- 
formal comment, specific information at 
the right time, imaginative suggestive- 
ness in laying in background, challenging 
and diverse points of view, examples of 
how one goes about historical thinking, 
rather than ready-made explanations. 

Satisfactory supplementary reading is 
difficult, sometimes impossible, to find. 
Introductory paragraphs may serve, or 
special essays written by staff members. 
Textbooks rarely can be used. At Reed 
we have found only Rostovtzeff adequate 


through the years, and experience has led 
to the omission of many of his chapters. 
We are more and more relying on brief 
books on special periods and topics— 
Pirenne on medieval economy, Chrimes 
on English constitutional history, Fergu- 
son on the Renaissance, for instance; but 
such books are not available at every 
point where we need them. They must be 
clear but not easy, not loaded with ill- 
organized facts but built around ideas 
that help students to be imaginative and 
critical in their thinking. 

Such reading indicates that, in history 
in general education, discussion need not 
all be of documents or of works of literary 
or other art. Problems will arise outside 
specific primary materials. Medieval eco- 
nomic practices and policies, for instance, 
can be handled by a group with the aid 
of data and ideas presented by Pirenne. 
The data can be analyzed for relations 
that give them patterns, not for listing a 
merely chronological sequence of events. 
Chronology does not lend itself well to 
group consideration, unless, of course, 
there is some pattern or problem into 
which the events fit, some reason for their 
particular place in the sequence. History 
is not what happened but an interpreta- 
tion of what happened, a reconstruction 
on such evidence as we have of particular 
happenings and of their relations to one 
another in the contexts of time, space, 
and culture. 

What I have said about methods sug- 
gests two warnings for the organization 
of courses in history in general education, 
warnings against stress on chronological 
coverage and against the attempt to use 
too many works and too short selections 
from them. A complete and continuous 
survey of a civilization or even of a few 
centuries risks the failure to understand 
anything in particular—a particular docu- 
ment, work of art, set of events, or situa- 
tion. Even in a two-year program, as at 
Reed, we prefer concentration on certain 
periods so that we can pause long enough 
to get a sense of the distinctiveness and 
variety of a unified segment of time and 
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space—fifth- and fourth-century Athens, 
for example—and to observe social and 
cultural change within such a period. 

The use of relatively few works for 
special examination is likewise to be en- 
couraged, and the use of them in totality, 
especially where form is vital, as in plays, 
novels, and poems. With other writings, 
passages of sufficient length and continu- 
ity should be read so that the author's 
argument can be followed in some detail 
and his manner of thought and expression 
grasped. Short excerpts can seldom be 
interpreted by students except as illustra- 
tions of points made in the syllabus or the 
lecture. It is, with writings and works of 
art as with social and cultural periods, 
better to give considered and fairly com- 
plete attention to a few than only to 
glance at many. Yet in an introductory 
course in general education enough vari- 
ety of material should be used to give 
awareness of the varied richness of the 
past of men’s acts and expressions and to 
open doors on various realms of experi- 
ence. We vacillate between hopeful en- 
thusiasm and scholarly caution and strike 
an uneasy balance between quantity and 
quality. 

Supplemental to discussion as a group 
technique for encouraging and refining 
historical-mindedness is the more exact- 
ing and individual technique of the writ- 
ten essay, short or long. This may be the 
reworking of ideas and materials dealt 
with in the reading, lectures, and group 
conferences, or it may be an independent 
project reflecting a student’s special in- 
terests. In either case he shapes his think- 
ing by practice in putting it into writing 
that will undergo scrutiny and critical 
comment in individual conferences. 
Essay questions in examinations serve the 
same end—to further the student’s ar- 
ticulateness in inquiry and interpretation. 

Historical inquiry as here suggested for 
general education has two major charac- 
teristics that could well be discussed at 
length but can now be but summarily 
examined. These are contrasting and yet 
complementary concerns of history—the 


concrete particulars of the past (docu- 
ments, artifacts, persons, events, and the 
like) and the general principles by which 
these particulars are related in patterns. 
The latter will be considered first. 

If history must discover relevance or 
meaning in and between the particulars, 
it remains to ask: What sort of pattern 
does the student of history look for? 
What are the canons of relevance? The 
two dimensions of historical location— 
temporal series and physical and cultural 
context—are familiar, but the historian is 
not satisfied with chronological or envi- 
ronmental coincidence. He seeks a “real” 
relationship such as is assumed in the con- 
cept of process—the temporal movement 
and change of ideas, institutions, tech- 
niques, and forms of expression—and that 
of social and cultural relativity—the re- 
flection by these ideas, institutions, tech- 
niques, and forms of expression of the 
distinctive characteristics of a particular 
time and place. We think of events as 
thus constantly being affected by and 
affecting other events. Their position in 
patterns of temporal process and of con- 
textual relativity, moreover, gives them 
historical meaning. This is true, too, of 
documents, for the interpretation of 
which history combines external refer- 
ence and internal criticism. It looks both 
within and without for clues to the under- 
standing of a constitutional document or 
of a poem. 

By-products of the practice of histori- 
cal interpretation important for general 
education are recognition of the perva- 
siveness of change in human affairs and 
culture and of the distinctiveness of soci- 
eties and epochs. But with all the indi- 
viduality of their traits and products, we 
become aware also of the similarities and 
continuities, of the features that remain 
uniform or nearly so, especially in the 
course of a single civilization, such as 
that of the West. The result should be a 
heightened and discriminating acquaint- 
ance with the background of contempo- 
rary civilization, its complex traditions, 
the changes which have made it what it is 
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today and which are still under way. 

The ideas of process and context imply 
the validity of explaining events and situ- 
ations in terms of their origins and of 
their environments. Such explanations, 
or, indeed, any patterns at all, require the 
acceptance, even though tentative and in- 
definite, of regularities in the behavior of 
men and of societies. These regularities 
are the basis of various relationships (rec- 
ognized by historians as well as by social 
scientists and psychologists) between 
antecedents and consequences, states of 
mind and acts, intention and outcome, 
and the like—rough generalizations which 
imply causal uniformity and connection, 
whether we boldly call them “necessary” 
or cautiously say “habitual,” in the 
Humean sense. 

Generalizations are not, however, the 
results that historical thinking aims at. 
They are means (though not to be treated 
as Procrustean patterns) of understand- 
ing particular deeds, institutions, expres- 
sions of thought and feeling. In attempt- 
ing this understanding, history not only 
makes tentative use of generalizations 
that have already been arrived at but pro- 
vides materials for the correction of these 
and the formation of new ones. It even 
offers grounds for prediction of the future 
course of a man, an institution, an idea, a 
society. But systematic generalization 
about man and society history leaves to 
the social sciences, psychology, and phi- 
losophy. Its distinctive purpose is the ex- 
tension and refinement of the experience 
of the student through as immediate an 
acquaintance as possible with the doings 
and sayings of men, in the hope that this 
will contribute to his sensitivity and judg- 
ment. History, if it gives such wisdom 
under the guise of “philosophy teaching 
by example,” does so by experience in 
personal interpretation of the past rather 
than by precept and paradigm. 

Historical attention to an object should 
therefore not be such as to reduce this to 
an illustration of a principle, a stage in an 
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evolutionary series, or a focus of environ- 
mental influences. The document, work 
of art, or situation is in some measure to 
be understood in its own distinctiveness 
through open-minded, imaginative, and 
critically cautious contemplation. Under- 
standing in this sense implies some identi- 
fication with the object or participation in 
the ideas and feelings, the interests, pur- 
poses, and satisfactions which the object 
embodied, including therein what are 
loosely called “values.” Historical inter- 
pretation depends on such community of 
thought and feeling, a community which 
must extend to symbols by which these 
are expressed. Depth and richness of un- 
derstanding require unusual sensitivity, 
but practice in interpretation furthers our 
capacity and resources for historical ex- 
perience. Such experience is an individ- 
ual matter. Others cannot have it for us. 
They may only help. Collingwood had 
this in mind in his definition of history as 
“nothing capable of being learnt by 
heart.” Historical thought, by being exer- 
cised, is continually being renewed and 
extended. It explores and masters new 
emotions and ideas, interpreting them in 
the light of previous emotions and ideas 
and reinterpreting these old ones in the 
light of the new. 

In thus broadening and deepening our 
capacities for thinking and feeling, his- 
tory contributes to our interpretation of 
all our experience and helps to shape our 
grounds for action. In its way of treating 
men’s deeds and words, it belongs among 
the “humanities” as well as among the 
social sciences. It shares in the quality of 
experience provided by both sorts of 
study and brings the social realm into the 
purview of the humanistic side of general 
education. It was natural, then, that his- 
tory and literature in the Reed underclass 
two-year program, after years of more or 
less close correlation, were brought to- 
gether in an integrated and collaborative 
course. 





THE RHETORIC OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 
Richard M. Weaver 


A, opposition which has long been 
developing was brought into the open 
several years ago when Samuel T. Wil- 
liamson published “How To Write like a 
Social Scientist.”! The author, who had 
been engaged by one of the foundations 
to edit manuscripts of social science re- 
search workers, delivered a literary ver- 
dict. This was that once there had been 
a period called the “Dark Ages” in which 
simple folk talked one language and 
learned men wrote another and that 
we may be destined for a like condition 
unless social scientists learn to write 
our language or we learn to under- 
stand theirs. Mr. Williamson went on to 
enumerate characteristic vices of such 
writing and concluded that they derive 
not, as has been maintained, from loyalty 
to precise definition and careful state- 
ment but from “intellectual laziness and 
grubby-mindedness.” The attack has in- 
spired much amusement, but in sub- 
stance it was little more than a witty 
scolding. Sympathy with a position can 
take us off balance and cause us to for- 
get that criticism of this sort is captious 
unless it looks at the difficulties which 
specialized writers confront and gauges 
their success accordingly. Mr. William- 
son was only poking the fire from the 
top. The literature of social science is 
large in volume and important in influ- 
ence, and the problem deserves a more 
patient consideration. 

There is, of course, good writing by 
social scientists. On the other hand, a 
large portion of the writing that appears 
in monographs and sociological reviews 
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is bad, some of it conspicuously so. Yet 
anyone who has had experience in mark- 
ing papers for English knows that there 
is a difference between detecting a fault 
and classifying it. Detection is usually 
the matter of a moment; but the classifi- 
cation takes one immediately to princi- 
ples, and the problem of which principle 
to invoke is often occasion for serious 
doubt. Still it is only through an acquaint- 
ance with principle that the student can 
see the nature of his fault and make 
himself alert against further faults of the 
same kind. There is a type of mistake, 
moreover, which it takes a lot of re- 
sourcefulness to commit. What I pro- 
pose, therefore, is not to list the vices of 
poor writing by social scientists, which 
would be rather too easy an exercise, 
but to discover and analyze their gener- 
ating sources. The best method of carry- 
ing forward such an inquiry would seem 
to be a series of questions, which are 
themselves an analysis of this problem 
of writing. 


I 


Does the writing of social scientists 
suffer from a primary equivocation? The 
charge against social science writing 
which would be most widely received 
is that it fails to convince that it deals 
clearly with realities. This impression 
may lead to the question of whether 
the social scientist knows what he is 
talking about. Now this is a serious, not 
a frivolous, question, involving matters 
of logic and epistemology; it is a ques- 
tion, furthermore, that one finds the so- 
cial scientists constantly putting to them- 
selves and answering in a variety of 
ways. Any field of study is liable to a 
similar interrogation; in this instance it 
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merely asks whether those who interpret 
social behavior in scientific terms are 
aware of the kind of data that they are 
handling. Are they dealing with facts, 
or with concepts, or with both? They are 
entitled to any answer that they can con- 
scientiously give, but the answer given 
will have a definite bearing upon their 
problem of expression. 

At this point it would be well to an- 
ticipate the objection that not all social 
science literature is intended for the 
same audience. Sometimes the social 
scientist is employing a language of ab- 
stract inquiry, for which carefully chosen 
denotations are necessary. At other times 
he is writing for popular instruction or 
even for propagation of his views. It is 
doubtful, however, that he can ever 
leave behind the problem of rhetoric. 
Rhetoric has a way of overtaking one 
in his inmost counsels, of doing things 
which were not authorized, and of ob- 
structing things which were supposed to 
be accomplished. Let us see how this can 
happen in a concrete instance. 

Reflection will show that even in the 
most elementary speech two kinds of 
terms which have to be distinguished are 
likely to appear. These are positive and 
dialectical terms. The positive term des- 
ignates something existing simply in the 
objective world: the chair, the table, the 
window. It is there without argument 
and without apology. When one has 
named it, he has discharged his re- 
sponsibility. Disputes over positive terms 
would be like a dispute over the width 
of a room one is occupying; a settlement 
would require only the bringing of the 
tape measure. Consequently, a rhetoric 
of positive terms is a rhetoric of simple 
description. 

It is otherwise with dialectical terms. 
These are terms standing for concepts, 
which are defined by their negatives or 
by their privations. “Justice” is a dialec- 
tical term which is defined by “injustice”; 
“social improvement” is made meaning- 
ful by the idea of “privation of social im- 
provement.” To say that a family has an 


income of $800.00 a year is positive; to 
say that the same family is underprivi- 
leged is dialectical. It can be under- 
privileged only with reference to fami- 
lies which have more privileges. Even to 
characterize a certain political grouping 
as a “system” is to use dialectical expres- 
sion because it is such only with refer- 
ence to something that is less systematic. 

Now here is where the social scientist 
crosses a divide that he seldom acknowl- 
edges and often seems unaware of. But 
one cannot use the dialectical term in the 
same manner as one uses the positive 
term because the dialectical term always 
leaves one committed to something. It is 
a truth easily seen that all dialectical 
terms make presumptions for the plain 
reason that they are “positional” terms. A 
writer no sooner employs one than he is 
engaged in an argument. To say that the 
universe is purposeless is to join in con- 
troversy with all who maintain that it is 
purposeful. In each case the presumption 
has to do with the scope of the term, or 
with its relation to its opposite. When 
the reader of social science comes to 
such terms, he is baffled because he has 
not been warned of the presumptions on 
which they rest. Or, to be more exact, he 
has not been prepared for presumptions 
at all. He finds himself reading at a level 
where the facts have been left behind 
and where the exposition is a process 
of adjusting categories. The writer has 
passed with indifference from what is 
objectively true to what is morally or 
imaginatively true. Our uneasiness comes 
from a feeling that the categories them- 
selves are the things which should have 
been put to the test, if such testing is 
practicable. Just here, however, may lie 
the crux of the difficulty. 

It begins to look as though the social 
scientist engaged in his normal pursuit is 
actually a dialectician without a dialec- 
tical system. His dilemma is that he can 
neither use his terms with the simple 
directness of a natural scientist pointing 
to physical factors or with the assurance 
of a philosopher who has some source 
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for their meaning in the system from 
which he begins his deduction. Or the 
social scientist is trying to characterize 
the world positively with terms which 
can be made good only dialectically. He 
can never make them good dialectically 
because he is by theory committed to 
empiricism. This explains why to the 
ordinary beholder there seem to be so 
many smuggled assumptions in the liter- 
ature of social science. It will explain, 
moreover, why so much of its expression 
is characterized by diffuseness and by 
that kind of verbosity which is certain to 
afflict a dialectic without a metaphysic or 
an ontology. Every writer knows the 
impulse to take refuge when he becomes 
uncertain about his subject matter. There 
are different kinds of refuges; and in this 
instance it is often some aspect of contem- 
porary mores treated as if it had a founda- 
tion in the nature of things. In direct con- 
sequence, when the social scientist should 
be writing like a crack newspaper re- 
porter, one finds him writing like Hegel, 
and, when the stage of his exposition 
might warrant his writing more or less 
like Hegel, one finds him employing dia- 
lectical terms as if they had positive 
designations. 

Paradoxically, his very reverence for 
facts tends to make him sound like Hegel 
or some other master of the abstruse. 
Whoever samples the literature of social 
science cannot fail to be impressed with 
the large portion of space given to defin- 
ing. Indeed, one of the most convincing 
claims of the science is that our present 
knowledge of man in society is defective 
because our definitions are simplistic. His 
behavior is much more varied than the 
unscientific suppose; and therefore a 
central objective of social study is defini- 
tion which will take this variety into ac- 
count and supplant our present defini- 
tions, which are, in the true sense of the 
word, prejudiced. Accordingly, the social 
scientist sometimes hides away in library 
or office to prepare the best definitions 
that he can of human nature, of society, 
and of psychosocial environment. 
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The difficulty concealed in this laud- 
able endeavor is twofold. First, one must 
remark that the language of definition is 
inevitably the language of generality be- 
cause only the generalizable is definable. 
Singulars and individuals can be de- 
scribed but never defined; e.g., one can 
define man, but one can only describe 
Abraham Lincoln. The greater, then, his 
solicitude for the factual and the con- 
crete, the more irresistibly is he borne in 
the direction of abstract language, which 
alone will encompass his collected facts. 
His dissertations on human society begin 
with obeisance to facts, but the logic of 
his being a scientist condemns him to ab- 
straction. He is forced toward the posi- 
tion of the proverbial revolutionary, who 
loves mankind but has little charity to- 
ward those particular specimens of it 
with whom he must associate. 

In second place and more importantly, 
definition of nonempirical terms is itself 
a dialectical process. All such definition 
takes the form of an argument which 
must prove that the definiendum is one 
thing and not another thing. The limits 
of the definition are the boundary be- 
tween the thing and the not-thing. It is 
reasonable to ask at this stage whether 
the natural scientists, who must also de- 
fine, are not equally liable under this 
point of our argument. The distinction is 
that definitions in science have a differ- 
ent ontological basis. The properties 
about which they generalize exist not in 
logical connection but in empirical con- 
junction, as when “mammal,” “verte- 
brate,” and “quadruped” are used to dis- 
tinguish the genus Felis. The doctrine of 
“natural kinds” thus remains an empirical 
classification, as does the traditional clas- 
sification of elements.? Consequently, the 
genus Felis has a reality in the form of 
compresent positive attributes which 
“slum” cannot have. The establishment 
of the genus is not a matter of negating 


2 See Bertrand Russell, “The Postulate of Natu- 
ral Kinds or of Limited Variety,” Human Knowl- 
edge: Its Scope and Limits ( New York: Simon & 
Schuster, 1948), pp. 438-44. 
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or depriving other classes but of naming 
what is there. On the other hand, one 
could never arrive positivistically at a 
definition of “slum” because its meaning 
is contingent upon judgment. “Slum” no 
more exists objectively than does “bad 
weather.” There are collections of sticks 
and stones which the dialectician may 
call “slums,” just as there are processions 
of the elements which one may call 
“bad.” But these are positive things only 
in a reductionist equation. Of course, the 
natural scientist is working always with 
reductionist equations. 

It is a grave imputation, but at the 
heart of the social scientist’s unsatisfying 
expression lies this equivocation. Rem- 
edy here can come only with a clearer 
defining of province and of responsi- 
bility. 

II 


Is social science writing marred by 
“pedantic empiricism’? The normal de- 
sire of everyone to carry away something 
from his reading encounters in this liter- 
ature curious obstacles. Its authors often 
seem unduly coy about their conclusions. 
After the reader has been escorted on an 
extensive tour of facts and definitions, he 
is likely to be told that little can be af- 
firmed at this stage of the inquiry. So it 
is that, however much we read, we are 
made to feel that what we are reading is 
preliminary. We come almost to look for 
a formula at the close of a social science 
monograph, which takes an excessively 
modest view of its achievement while ex- 
pressing the hope that someone else may 
come along and do something with the 
data there offered. Burgess and Cottrell’s 
Predicting Success or Failure in Marriage 
provides an illustration. After presenting 
their case, the authors say: “In this 
study, as in many others, the most signif- 
icant contribution is not to be found in 
any one finding, but in the degree to 
which the study opens up a new field to 
further research.”* Again, from an article 
appearing in Social Forces: “The findings 


3 (New York: Prentice-Hall, 1939), p. 349. 


here mentioned are merely suggestive; 
and they are offered in no sense as proof 
of our hypothesis of folk-urban personal- 
ity differences. The implementation of 
the analysis given here would demand a 
field project incorporating the type of 
methodological consciousness advocated 
above. Thus we need to utilize standard 
projective devices, but must be prepared 
to develop, in terms of situational de- 
mands, additional analytic instruments.”* 
And Herman C. Beyle in a chapter on 
the data and method of political science, 
which constitute the underpinning of his 
whole study, can only say that “the fore- 
going comments on the data and tech- 
nology of political science have been of- 
fered as most tentative statements in- 
tended to provide a background for the 
testing and application of the technique 
here proposed, that of attribute-cluster- 
bloc identification and analysis.”> “Most 
tentative” becomes a sort of leitmotiv. 
Everything sounds like a prolegomena to 
the real thing. Exclamations that social 
scientists are taking in one another's 
washing or are only trying to make 
work for themselves are inspired by this 
kind of performance. 

But, even after one has made allow- 
ance for the fact that social science is not 
one of the exact sciences and that its 
disciples work in a field where induction 
is far from complete, they still show an 
obsessive fear of commitment. They 
could at least have the courage of the 
facts which they have accumulated. Vir- 
tually everyone who is seeking scientific 
enlightenment on this level knows that 
conclusions are given in the light of evi- 
dence available and that hypothesis al- 
ways extends some distance beyond what 
is directly observable. Indeed, everyone 
makes use of the method of scientific in- 


4 Melvin Seeman, “An Evaluation of Current 
Approaches to Personality Differences in Folk 
and Urban Societies,” Social Forces, XXV (De- 
cember, 1946), 165. 


5 Identification and Analysis of Attribute-Clus- 
ter-Blocs (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1931), p. 214. 
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vestigation, as T. H. Huxley liked to 
assure his audiences, but not everyone 
finds necessary such an armor of quali- 
fications as is likely to appear here: “On 
the basis of available evidence, it is not 
unreasonable to suppose”; “It may not be 
improbable in view of these findings”; 
“The present survey would seem to indi- 
cate.” All these rhetorical contortions are 
forms of needless hedging. 

It would be a different matter if such 
formulas of reservation made the con- 
clusion more precise. But in the majority 
of cases it could be shown that the con- 
clusion is obvious enough in terms of the 
discussion itself, and they serve only to 
make it sound timid. These scholars 
move to a tune of “induction never ends,” 
and their scholarship often turns into a 
pedantic empiricism. They are waiting 
for the fact that will bring with it the 
revelation. But that fact will never arrive; 
experience does not tell us what we are 
experiencing, and at some point they are 
going to have to give names to their 
findings—even at the expense of becom- 
ing dialecticians. 

If the needlessly hedged statement is 
one result of pedantic empiricism, an- 
other exists in what might be called 
“pedantic analysis.” This is analysis for 
analysis’ sake, with no real thought of 
relevance or application or, indeed, of a 
resynthesis which might redeem the 
whole undertaking. Just as it is assumed 
that an endless collection of data will 
necessarily yield fruits, so it is assumed 
that a remorseless partitioning will illu- 
minate. But analysis of this kind can 
result in the grotesque. Let us look, for 
example, at a passage from an article 
entitled “Courtship as a Social Institu- 
tion in the United States, 1930-1945.” 
The author has told us that the activi- 
ties of courtship show different patterns 
and that sometimes the patterns need 
to be harmonized: 


To be compatible, patterns should be adapted 
to the following components: (1) the homi- 
nid component, which is the biological hu- 
man being; (2) the social component, which 


includes the potentialities for social relations 
as they are affected by “the number of human 


‘ beings in the situation, their distribution in 


space, their ages, their sex, their native abil- 
ity to interstimulate and interact, the inter- 
ference of environmental hindrances or helps, 
and the presence and amount of certain types 
of social equipment”; (3) the environmental 
component, or all the “natural” features of the 
situation except the hominid, the social, the 
psychological and artifactual components; 
it includes topography, physiography, flora, 
fauna, weather, geology, soil, etc.; (4) the 
psychological component, defined as the 
principles involving the acquisition and per- 
formance of human customs not adequately 
explained on purely biological principles: (5) 
the artifactual component, which consists col- 
lectively of the material results and adjuncts 
of human customary activities.® 


This verbiage is produced by an analy- 
sis pushed beyond any useful purpose. 
One can never divorce the interest of his 
style from the vitality of what he is say- 
ing. No rhythm, no tournure of phrase, 
no architecture of the sentences, could 
make this a good piece of writing, for its 
content lies on the outer fringe of sig- 
nificance. It is the nature of pedantry 
to habit itself in a harsh and crabbed 
style, and I would cheerfully consent to 
some exhibits from the field of English 
studies. 

The primary step in literary compo- 
sition is invention, or the discovering of 
something to talk about. No writer is 
finally able to make good the claim that 
his subject matter is one thing and his 
style of expression another; the subject 
matter enters into the expression inevi- 
tably and extensively, although some- 
times in ways too subtle for elucidation. 
What of the invention in this passage? 
If we take the word in its etymological 
sense of “finding,” are not these distinc- 
tions “findings” for finding’s sake? Per- 
haps the author has been betrayed by a 
zeal for thoroughness, but many will feel 
that the result is comical. 


6 Donald L. Taylor, “Courtship as a Social In- 
stitution in the United States, 1930-1945,” Social 
Forces, XXV ( October, 1946), 68. 
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It may appear contradictory to call 
the social scientist a “tendentious dialec- 
tician” and a “pedantic empiricist” at the 
same time. But the contradiction is in- 
herent in the situation and merely ex- 
presses the equivocation found earlier. 
In all likelihood the empiricism is an 
attempt to compensate for the dialectic. 
If a writer feels guilty about his dialec- 
tic exercises (his definitions), he may 
seek to counterweight them with long 
empirical inquiries. The object of the em- 
pirical analysis is primarily to give the 
work a scientific aspect and only second- 
arily to prove something. In fact, this is 
almost the pattern of inferior social sci- 
ence literature, so that really there is 
nothing here to reconcile. 


Ill 


Does social science writing suffer from 
a melioristic biasP We turn now from the 
subject matter of this literature to its lan- 
guage. From the proposition that con- 
tent is important, some people draw the 
conclusion that all which is important is 


content; but this is not a valid inference, 
as any logician will tell us. More practi- 
cally, it is the romanticism of the theory 
of composition. Words are among the 
means, and the body of English diction 
offers a wide variety of choice. That 
choice in the long run is never casual, 
and we are therefore justified in asking 
some questions about the sociologists’ ad- 
diction to polysyllabic vocabulary. Other 
men of learning show the same addiction, 
but there are special reasons, which will 
be discussed later, for weighing critically 
the language of social science. 

Of course, when one faces the issue 
concretely, one discovers that there is no 
single standard by which a word is clas- 
sified “big.” Some words are called “big” 
because they actually have four or five 
syllables and hence are measurably so; 
other words of one or two syllables are 
called “big” because, coming out of tech- 
nical or scientific vocabularies, they are 
unfamiliar to the average man;’ others, 


7 For example: “id,” “ion,” and “alga.” 
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actually no longer, are called “big” be- 
cause of the company they keep; that 
is to say, they are words of learned or 
dignified association. Sometimes a word 
seems big when it is simply too preten- 
tious for the kind of thing it is describing. 
Readers of H. L. Mencken will recall 
that he obtained many of his best satiri- 
cal effects through describing what was 
essentially picayune or tawdry in a vo- 
cabulary of grandiloquence. 

A cursory inspection will show that 
social scientists are given to words which 
are “big” in yet another respect: they 
have a Latin origin. Even in analysis of 
simple phenomena the reader comes to 
expect a parade of terms which seem to 
go by on stilts; and “stilted language” is, 
in fact, a name for this kind of speech. 
There is often an illumination in figures 
which have impressed with their aptness, 
and we shall have occasion later to ex- 
amine this concept of language somehow 
off the ground. In course of time one 
may come to suspect that the words em- 
ployed are not dictated by the subject 
matter but are furnished by some active 
principle of the sociological mind. To 
see whether that suspicion has a foun- 
dation, let us try a test on a specimen 
of this language. 

The passage which will be used is fair- 
ly representative of the ordinary social 
science prose to be encountered in arti- 
cles and reports. The subject is expressed 
in the title “Social Nearness among Wel- 
fare Institutions”: 


It was noticed in the preceding sections that 
the social welfare organizational milieu pre- 
sents an interdependence, a formal solidarity, 
a coerced feeling of unity. However diver- 
gent the specific objectives of each organi- 
zation, theoretically they all have a common 
purpose, the care of the so-called underprivi- 
leged. Whether they execute what they pro- 
fess or not is a different question and one 
which does not fall within the confines of 
these pages.® 


8 Samuel H. Jameson, “Social Nearness among 
Welfare Institutions,” Sociology and Social Re- 
search, XV (March-April, 1931), 822. 
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There occur in this short excerpt about a 
dozen words of Latin origin for which 
Anglo-Saxon (or Old English, if the 
name is preferred) equivalents are avail- 
able, and this without giving up pre- 
sumably operational terms like “organi- 
zational” and “milieu.” In place of “no- 
ticed,” why not “seen”? In place of “di- 
vergent,” why not “unlike”? In place of 
“objective,” why not “goal”? Instead of 
“execute what they profess,” why not “do 
what they say”? Did these terms not sug- 
gest themselves to the writer, or were 
they deliberately passed by? 

It might be arbitrary to insist that any 
one of these substitutes is better than 
the original, but the piling-up of such 
terms causes language to take on a spe- 
cial aspect. There are, of course, margins 
within which preference in terminology 
means little, but a preference for Latin- 
ate terms as marked as this must be, to 
employ one of their favorite expressions, 
“significant.” 

That significance lies in the kind of 
attitude that social scientists must have 
in order to practice social science. It 
seems beyond dispute that all social sci- 
ence rests upon the assumption that man 
and society are improvable. That is its 
origin and its guiding impulse. The man 
who does not feel that social behavior 
and social institutions can be bettered 
through the application of scientific laws, 
or through some philosophy finding its 
basic support in them, is surely out of 
place in sociology. There would really 
be nothing for him to do. He could only 
sit on the sidelines and speculate sourly, 
like Nietzsche, or ironically, like Santa- 
yana. The very profession which the true 
social scientist adopts compels him to be 
a kind of a priori optimist. This is why a 
large part of social science writing dis- 
plays a melioristic bias. It is under com- 
pulsion, often unconsciously felt, I am 
sure, to picture things a little better than 
they are. Such expression provides a kind 

9 The natural scientists, too, use many Latinate 


terms, but these are chiefly “name” words, for 
which there are no real substitutes. 
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of proof that its theories are “working.” 

A clear connection exists between the 
melioristic bias and a Latinate vocabu- 
lary. I know this point has been chal- 
lenged, but I maintain it is a truth which 
anyone can demonstrate for himself that 
diction of Latin derivation tends to be 
euphemistic. For this there seem to be 
both extrinsic and intrinsic causes. It is 
a commonplace of historical knowledge 
that after the Norman Conquest the 
Anglo-Saxons were forced into a servile 
role. They were sent into the fields to do 
the chores for Norman overlords, and 
Anglo-Saxon names have clung to the 
things with which they worked. Thus 
to the Anglo-Saxon in the field the ani- 
mal was “cow”; to the Norman, when 
that same animal was served at his table, 
it was “beef” (L. bos, bovis). So “calf” 
is translated “veal,” and this distinction 
of common and elegant terms persists 
in an area of our vocabulary today. 
Another circumstance was that Latin for 
centuries constituted the language of 
learning and of the professions through- 
out Europe. From a Latin stem, more- 
over, came those cultures which carried 
civility and politesse to highest perfec- 
tion. Finally, I would suggest that the 
greater number of syllables in many 
Latinate terms is a factor in this effect. 
Whatever the complete explanation, the 
truth remains that to give a thing a 
Latinate name is to couple it with social 
prestige and with the world of ideas, 
whereas to give it a name out of Anglo- 
Saxon is to forgo such dignifying associ- 
ation. Thus “combat” sounds more digni- 
fied than “fight”; “labor” has resonances 
that “work” does not have; “impecuni- 
ous” seems to indicate a more hopeful 
condition than “needy” or “penniless”; 
“assistance” seems much bigger than 
“help”; “involuntary separation” sounds 
less painful than “getting fired.” The list 
could be extended indefinitely. With ex- 
ceptions too few to make a difference, 
the Anglo-Saxon word is plain and work- 
aday, whereas the word of Latin deri- 
vation seems to invest whatever it de- 
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scribes with a certain upward tendency. 
Of course, the Anglo-Saxon word has its 
potencies, but they are not those of the 
other. It seems to cling to the brute em- 
pirical fact, while its Latinate counter- 
part seems at once to become ideologi- 
cal, with perhaps a slight aura of hor- 
tation about it. Whenever one hears the 
common man condemning a piece of dis- 
course as “flowery,” it is a safe bet that 
he is pointing, with the only term at his 
command, to an excess of Latinate dic- 
tion. 

The last few years have seen much 
newspaper wit at the expense of the lan- 
guage of government bureaucracy, which 
is even more responsive to the melioristic 
bias. The bureaucrat lives in a world 
where nothing is incorrigible; the solu- 
tion to every temporary difficulty waits 
only for the devising of some appropri- 
ate administrative machinery. Compared 
with him, the social scientist is a realist, 
for social science at least begins by ad- 
mitting that many situations leave some- 
thing to be desired. The bureaucrat’s 
world is prim and proper and aseptic, 
and his language reflects it (perhaps 
one could say that the discourse of the 
bureaucrat is social science “political- 
ized”). At any rate, we might here profit- 
ably look at a specimen of bureaucratic 
parlance from Masterson and Phillips’ 
Federal Prose, a recently published bur- 
lesque of official language. As one exer- 
cise the authors posed for themselves the 
problem of how a bureaucrat would ex- 
press the ancient adage “Too many cooks 
spoil the broth.” Their translation is a 
caricature, but, like caricature, it brings 
out the dominant features of the sub- 
ject: “Undue multiplicity of personnel 
assigned either concurrently or consecu- 
tively to a single function involves de- 
terioration of quality in the resultant 
product as compared with the product 
of the labor of an exact sufficiency of 
personnel.”!° One notices, first of all, the 


10 James R. Masterson and Wendell Brooks 
Phillips, Federal Prose: How To Write in and/or 
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leap into polysyllabic diction, along with 
the total disappearance of those homely 
entities “cooks” and “broth.” “Personnel,” 
for example, is an abstract dignifier, and 
“resultant product” is safe, since it does 
not leave the writer on record as affirming 
that the concoction in question actually is 
broth. He is further protected by the 
expunging of “spoiled,” with its positive 
assertion, and he can hide behind the 
relativity of “deterioration of quality . . . 
as compared with... .” 

Such language, when used to express 
the phenomenology of social and politi- 
cal behavior, gives a curious impression 
of being foreign to its subject matter. 
The impression of foreignness may be ex- 
plained as follows. In all writing which 
has come to be regarded as wisdom 
about the human being, there is an 
undertone of the sardonic. The “great” 
actions of history appear either sublime 
or ridiculous, depending on one’s stand- 
point, and it may be the part of sagacity 
to regard them as both at the same 
time. Man at his best is a sort of carica- 
ture of himself, and, even when we are 
eulogizing him for his finer attributes, 
there has to be a minor theme of de- 
preciation, much as a vein of comedy 
weaves in and out of a great tragedy. 
This note of the sardonic is found in 
biblical wisdom, in Plato’s realism of 
situations, and even in Aristotle’s dry 
categorizing. It appears in the Federalist 
papers,'! as the authors, while debating 
political theory in high terms, keep a 
cagey eye upon economic man. Man is 
neither an angel nor any kind of disem- 
bodied spirit, and the attempt to treat 
him as such only arouses our sense of 
the ridiculous. The comic animal must 
be there before we can grant that the 
representation is “true.” The typical so- 
cial science report, even when it dis- 
cusses situations in which baseness and 
irrationality figure prominently, does not 


for Washington (Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1948), p. 10. 


11 Cf., for example, Madison in No. 10. 
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get in this ingredient. Every social fact 
may be serious, but not every social ac- 
tion is serious because action is not fully 
explainable without motive. It is this ab- 
stract man which causes some of us to 
wonder about the predications of an un- 
humanistic social science. 

The remedy might be to employ, ex- 
cept where the necessity of conceptual- 
izing makes it difficult, something nearer 
the language of the biblical parables 
(one shudders to think how our bureau- 
crat would render “A sower went forth 
to sow”) or the language of the best 
British journalism. I have often felt that 
writers on social science might learn a 
valuable lesson from the limpid prose of 
the Manchester Guardian. There one usu- 
ally finds statement without eulogistic 
or dyslogistic tendency, adequacy with- 
out pretentiousness. It is perhaps the 
nearest thing we have in practice to that 
supposititious reality, objective language. 
There is some truth in the observation of 
John Peale Bishop that, whereas Ameri- 
can English is more vigorous, English 
English is far more accurate. A good 
reportorial medium will be, to a con- 
siderable extent, an English English, and 
it will reflect something of the English 
genius for fact. 

In writing, the melioristic bias is a de- 
flection toward language which glosses 
over reality without necessarily giving us 
a philosophic vocabulary. One could go 
so far as to say that such language is com- 
paratively lacking in responsibility. It is 
the language that one expects from 
those who have become insulated or 
daintified. Thomas Hardy’s aphorism 
that, if there exists a way to the better, 
it exacts a full look at the worst has 
a meaning here, and the language of 
euphemism prevents a clear look at 
actual situations. Perhaps the sociolo- 
gist would inspire more confidence as a 
social physician if his vocabulary had 
more of this candor, and almost certainly 
he would get a better understanding of 
his diagnosis. 


IV 


Do the social scientists lose more than 
they gain by a distrust of metaphor? 
Dr. Johnson once remarked of Swift, 
“The rogue never hazards a metaphor,” 
and that may well be the reaction of 
anyone who has plowed through the 
drab pages of a contemporary sociolo- 
gist. It has long been suspected that so- 
ciologists and poets have little confidence 
in one another, and here their respective 
procedures come into complete contrast. 
The poet works mainly with metaphor, 
and the sociologist will have none of it. 
Which is right? Or, if each is doing in- 
stinctively the thing that is right for him, 
must we affirm that the works they pro- 
duce are of very unequal importance? 

One can readily see how the social 
scientist might be guided by the simple 
impression that, since metaphor charac- 
terizes the language of poetry, for that 
very reason it has no place in the lan- 
guage of science. Or, if he should be- 
come more analytical, he might conclude 
that metaphor, through its very oper- 
ation of analogy or transference, implies 
the existence of a realm which positiv- 
istic study denies. To use metaphor, 
then, would be to pass over to the 
enemy. But he would be a very limited 
kind of sociologist, a sort of doctrinaire 
mechanist, not fully posted on all the re- 
sources open to scientific inquiry. 

There are two more or less well-known 
theories of the nature of metaphor. One 
holds that metaphor is mere decoration. 
It is like the colored lights and gewgaws 
that one hangs on a Christmas tree; the 
tree is an integral tree without them; but 
they do add sparkle and color and are 
good things for such occasions. So the 
metaphors used in language are pleasur- 
able accessories, which give it a certain 
charm and lift but which are supereroga- 
tory when one comes down to the busi- 
ness of understanding what is said. This 
theory has been fully discredited not 
only by those who have analyzed the 
language of poetry but also by those 
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who have gone furthest into the psy- 
chology of language itself and have ex- 
plored the “meaning of meaning.” 

A second theory holds that metaphor is 
a useful concession to our feeble imagi- 
nation. We are all children of Adam 
to the extent that we crave material 
embodiments. Even the best of us are 
wearied by long continuance of abstract 
communication; we want the thing 
brought down to earth so that we can 
see it. For the same reason that princi- 
ples have to be put into fables for chil- 
dren, the abstract conceptions of modern 
science require figures for their popular 
expression. Thus the universe of Einstein 
is represented as “like” the surface of an 
orange; or the theory of entropy is illus- 
trated by the figure of a desert on which 
Arabs are riding their camels hither and 
thither. From the standpoint of rhetoric, 
this theory has some validity. Visualiza- 
tion is an aid to seeing relationships, and 
there are rhetorical situations which de- 
mand that kind of comprehension. Many 
skilled expositors will follow an abstract 
proposition with some easy figure which 
lets us down or enables us to get a bear- 
ing. There is some value, then, in the 
“incarnation” of concepts. On this ground 
alone one could stand up for metaphors 
in communication.!” 

Yet there is another theory, now get- 
ting serious attention, that metaphor is 
itself a means of discovery. Of course, 
metaphor is intended here in the broad- 
est sense, requiring only some form of 
parallelism. But when its essential nature 
is understood, it is hard to resist the 
thought that metaphor is one of the 
most important heuristic devices, leading 
us from a known to an unknown, but 
subsequently verifiable, fact or principle. 
Thus George de Santillana, writing on 

12 It is possible that there exists also a concrete 
understanding, which differs qualitatively from 
abstract or scientific understanding and is needed 
to supplement it, particularly when we are deal- 
ing with moral phenomena (see Andrew Bon- 
giorno, “Poetry as an Educational Instrument,” 


Bulletin of the American Association of Univer- 
sity Professors, XXXIII [autumn, 1947], 508-9). 
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“Aspects of Scientific Rationalism in the 
Nineteenth Century,” can declare: “There 
is never a ‘strict induction’ but contains a 
considerable amount of deduction, start- 
ing from points chosen analogically.”! 
In other words, analogy formulates and, 
to some extent, directs the inquiry. Any 
investigation must start from a certain 
minimal likeness, and that may conceal 
the truth that some analogy lies at the 
heart of all assertion. Even Bertrand 
Russell is compelled to accept analogy 
as one of the postulates required to vali- 
date the scientific method because it pro- 
vides the antecedent probability neces- 
sary to justify an induction. 

We might go so far as to admit the 
point of George Lundberg, who has 
given attention to the theory of social 
science, that artists and philosophers 
make only “allegations” about the world, 
which scientists must put to the test.’ 
For the inquiry may go from allegation 
to allegation, through a series of meta- 
phorical constructs. This in no wise di- 
minishes the role of metaphor but rather 
recognizes the role it has always had. 
If we should, for example, speak of the 
“dance of life,” we would be using a 
metaphor of considerable illuminating 
power, in that it rests on a number of 
resemblances, some of which are hidden 
or profound. If we push it vigorously, 
we may be surprised at some of the 
insights which turn up. Our naive ques- 
tion “What is it like?” which we ask of 
anything we are confronting for the first 
time, is the intellect’s cry for help. Unless 
it is like something in some measure, we 
shall never get to understand it. 

The usual student of literature is prone 
to feel that there is more social psychol- 
ogy in Hamlet than in a dozen tomes on 
the theory of this subject. Hamlet is a 
category, a kind of concrete universal; 


13 International Encyclopedia of Unified Sci- 
ence (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1941), II, No. 8, 7. 

14 Op. cit., p. 487. 

15 Foundations of Sociology (New York: Mac- 
millan, 1989), p. 383. 
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why would he yield less as a factor in 
an analysis than some operational defi- 
nition? At least one social psychologist 
has felt no hesitation about employing 
this kind of factor, the only difference 
being that his is Babbitt, of more recent 
invention. Ellsworth Faris, in developing 
a thesis that every person has several 
selves, presents his meaning as follows: 


Moreover, whatever the list of personali- 
ties or roles may be, there is always room for 
one more, and indeed for many more. When 
war comes, Babbitt will probably be a mem- 
ber of the committee for public defense. He 
may become a member of a law enforcement 
league yet to be formed. He may divorce his 
wife or elope with his prone de or misuse 
the mails and become a Federal prisoner in 
Leavenworth. Each experience will mean a 
new role with new personal attitudes and a 
new axiological conception of himself.1¢ 


This is none the less illuminating because 
Babbitt is not the product of a controlled 
scientific induction. He is a sort of “al- 
leged” symbol which works very well in 


a psychological equation. Surely, it is 
enlightening to know that some men are 
like Babbitt and others like Hamlet, or 
that we all have our Babbitt and Hamlet 
phases. But here we should be primarily 
interested in the fact that the Lynds’ 
Middletown (1929) followed rather than 
preceded Lewis’ Main Street (1920). In 
the best of literary and _ sociological 
worlds, Main Street directs attention to 
Middletown, and Middletown reduces 
Main Street to an operable entity. 

The task of taking language away 
from poetry is a larger operation than ap- 
pears at first, and in the eyes of some 
students an impossible one, even if it 
were desirable. We are all like Emer- 
son’s scholar in that the ordinary affairs 
of life come to us business and go from 
us poetry—at least as soon as we start 
expressing them in speech. The word 
“depend” analogizes an action; “contact” 
a relationship. “Discover” and “detect” 


16 “The Nature of Human Nature,” American 
Journal of Sociology, XXXII (July, 1926), 17. 


stand for a literal operation of taking off 
a covering, hence exposing to view. A 
“profound study” goes back to our per- 
ception of physical depth. The meaning 
which we give these words is transferred 
from their analogues; and, of course, the 
process is more obvious in language that 
is more consciously metaphorical. Some- 
where one has to come to terms with 
metaphor anyhow, and there is a way 
to turn the necessity into a victory. 


V 


Is the expression of social science af- 
fected by a caste spirit? The fact that 
social scientists are, in general, dedicated 
to the removal of caste, or at least to a 
refutation of caste presumptions, unfor- 
tunately does not prevent their becoming 
a caste. Circumstances exist all the while 
to force them into a mold. For one thing, 
the scientific method of procedure sets 
them off pretty severely from the aver- 
age man, with his common-sense ap- 
proach to social problems. Not only is 
he likely to be nonplussed by techniques 
and terminologies; he is also likely to be 
repelled by what scientists consider one 
of their greatest virtues—their detach- 
ment. Rapprochement here seems far 
from established, though not hopeless. 
Finally, their extensive patronage by uni- 
versities, foundations, and governments 
has given them a protected status while 
they work. Every other group so circum- 
stanced has tended to create a jargon, 
and thus far the social scientists have 
not been an exception. Their jargon is a 
product partly of imitation and partly of 
defense-mindedness. 

The popular indicator of a man’s stand- 
ing in his profession is the way he talks 
the language. It is a sign of orthodoxy 
and of acceptance to use the professional 
terms freely, even when one feels that 
they are but words. This condition af- 
fects especially the young ones who are 
seeking recognition and establishment— 
the graduate students and the instructors 
—in general, the probationers in the field. 
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Departure from orthodoxy can be inter- 
preted as a sign of ignorance or as a 
sign of independence, and, in the case 
of those who have not passed probation, 
we usually interpret it as the former. 
Accordingly, the conventional mark of 
competence in the professional man is a 
facility with the nomenclature or the 
ability to express one’s self as one’s col- 
leagues habitually do. Thus the problem 
of what one has to do to show that one 
belongs can become an influence upon 
style. It is entirely possible that many 
young social scientists do not write so 
well as they could because of this inhi- 
bition. They are still in the position of 
having to satisfy teachers and critics, 
and they produce what is expected or 
what they think is expected. In this way 
a natural gift for the direct phrase and 
the lucid arrangement can be swallowed 
up in tortuosities, and bad writing can 
become a tradition. The pattern can be 
broken only by some gifted revolution- 
ary or by someone invested with all the 
honors of the guild. 

It is, moreover, true, as Harold Laski 
has pointed out, that every profession 
builds up a distrust of innovation, and 
especially of innovation from the out- 
side.1* It requires an unusual degree of 
humility to see that the solution to our 
problem may have to come from some- 
one outside our number, perhaps from 
some naive person whose advantage is 
that he can see the matter only in broad 
outline. Professions and bureaucracies 
are on guard against this kind of person, 
and one of the barriers they uncon- 
sciously set up is just this one of jargon. 
If certain government policies were an- 
nounced in the language of the barber- 
shop, their absurdity might become over- 
whelmingly apparent. If certain projects 
in social science research were explained 
in the language of the daily news report, 
their futility might become embarrass- 
ingly clear. One can only surmise how 
an experienced political reporter would 


17“The Limitations of the Expert,” Harper's, 
CLXII (December, 1980), 102-3. 
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phrase the findings in Beyle’s Identifi- 
cation and Analysis of Attribute-Cluster- 
Blocs, but one has a notion that his ac- 
count would sound very little like the 
original. Would it be unfair? The reply 
that such language would destroy essen- 
tial meanings in the original would have 
to be weighed along with the alternative 
possibility that the language was found 
in the first place because it is euphemis- 
tic, in the sense we have outlined, or 
protective. A user of such language may 
feel safe because the definition of terms 
is, in a way, his possession. And so 
technical language, as sometimes em- 
ployed, may be Pickwickian, inasmuch 
as it serves not just scientifically but 
also pragmatically. The average citizen, 
faced with sociological explanations and 
bureaucratic communiqués, may feel as 
poor culprits used to feel when con- 
fronted with law Latin. 


VI 


The rhetorical obligation of the scien- 
tist has been aptly expressed by T. 
Swann Harding in a discussion of the 
general character of scientific writing. 
“Scientists,” he says, “gain nothing by 
showing off, and the simpler they can 
make their reports the better. Even their 
technical reports can be made very much 
simpler without loss of accuracy or pre- 
cision. Nor is there really any valid sub- 
stitute for a good working knowledge of 
English composition and rhetoric.”!* The 
last statement is true, with certain quali- 
fications that ought to be made explicit. 
In a final estimate of the problem it 
has to be recognized that social science 
writing cannot be judged by purely liter- 
ary standards. It is expression with a 
definite assignment of duty; and those 
who have made a comparative study of 
methods and styles know that every for- 
mula of expression incurs its penalty. It 
is a rule in the realm of writing that one 
pays for the choice one makes. The pay- 

18 “The Sad Estate of Scientific Publication,” 


American Journal of Sociology, XLVII (Jan- 
uary, 1942), 600. 
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ment is exacted when the form of ex- 
pression becomes too exclusively what 
it is. In course of time a defined style 
becomes its own enemy. If one’s writing 
is abstract, it will accommodate ideas, 
but it will fatigue the reader. If it is con- 
crete, it will divert and relieve; but it 
may become cloying, and it will have 
difficulty in encompassing ideas. If it is 
spare, it will come to seem abrupt; if it 
practices a degree of circumlocution, it 
will first seem elegant but will come to 
seem inflated. The lucid style is sus- 
pected of oversimplifying. And so the 
dilemma goes. 

Now the social scientist has to write 
about a kind of thing, and, notwithstand- 
ing his uncertain allocation of facts and 
ideas, he may as well accept his penalty 
at the beginning. He can never make it 
a primary goal to be “pleasing,” and for 
this reason the purely literary perform- 
ance is not for him. Dramatistic presen- 
tation, a primary source of interest in all 
literary production, is largely, if not en- 
tirely, out of his reach. The only kind of 
writing that gets people emotionally in- 
volved contains some kind of dramatic 
conflict, which requires a dichotomy of 
opposites. Yet the only dichotomy that 
social science contemplates is that of the 
norm and the deviate, and these two are 
supposed to exist in an empirical rather 
than a moral context, and the injunction 
is implicit that all we shall do is ob- 
serve. The work, then, is going to be 
either purely descriptive or critical with 
reference to the norm-deviate opposition. 
Not many are going to develop a sense 
of poignant concern over such situations. 
To a certain extent Middletown did 
catch the popular imagination, but the 
contrast developed here was between 
what the American observably was 
through the eyes of detached social 
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scientists and his picture of himself, 
with its compound of self-esteem, aspi- 
ration, and social mythology. The com- 
munity empirically found was put on 
the stage to challenge the community 
sentimentally and otherwise conceived. 
The same will hardly hold for the typi- 
cal case of scientific norm and empiri- 
cally established deviate, for no such 
ideas are involved in the contrast. Recent 
Social Trends in the United States,!® for 
example, the monumental report of Pres- 
ident Hoover’s Research Committee on 
Social Trends, falls flat on its face as 
far as this kind of interest is concerned. 
Unless, therefore, we regard metaphor 
as a kind of dramatistic presentation, this 
resource is not ordinarily open to social 
science. 

Yet within the purpose which the so- 
cial scientist sets himself there is a con- 
siderable range of rhetorical possibility, 
which he ignores at needless expense. 
Rhetoric is, among other things, a proc- 
ess of co-ordination and subordination 
which is very close to the essential 
thought process. That is to say, in any 
coherent piece of discourse there occur 
promotion and demotion of thoughts, 
and this is not accomplished solely 
through logical outlining and subsum- 
ation. It involves matters of sequence, 
of quantity, and some understanding of 
the rhetorical aspects of grammatical 
categories. These are means to clear and 
effective expression, and the failure to 
see and use them as means can produce 
a condition in which means and ends 
seem not discriminated, or even a sub- 
version in which means seem to manipu- 
late ends. That condition is one which 
social science, along with every other 
instrumentality of education, should be 
combating in the interest of a reasonable 
world. 


19 (2 vols.; New York: McGraw-Hill, 1933.) 





A RHETORICAL ANALYSIS OF THE GETTYSBURG ADDRESS 
Harold Zyskind 


‘T.. analysis of the Gettysburg Ad- 
dress presented below is intended to 
exemplify one way of treating literary 
texts in undergraduate, preferably junior 
college, discussions. The treatment or 
method, roughly speaking, is generic: 
the meaning, structure, and purpose of 
the text are sought on the hypothesis 
that the Address is an instance of a 
literary genre; and the general nature 
of the Address is sought on the hypothe- 
sis that its parts converge to create a 
unity of meaning or effect. In applica- 
tion to any particular text, the hypothe- 
ses need not be wholly true: they are 
employed to suggest a mode of analysis, 
not aesthetic criteria. Since such an ap- 
proach seeks to recover meaning in con- 
text, it is applicable to readings in almost 
any field of knowledge. And, since the 
concern is, in equal measure, with the 
literary construction and the genre of a 
work, the approach is peculiarly rele- 
vant to the humanities.1 


I 


A generic analysis obviously depends 
on a particular definition of the genre 
in question (in this case, rhetoric) and 
on the principles supporting it. I do not 
believe it relevant to argue the prin- 
ciple here, however, since the defense 
assumed for the definition of rhetoric 
employed in this article is pedagogic, 
not philosophic. If the grounds of great- 


1 For the role of analysis in a humanities pro- 
gram see Richard McKeon, “The Nature and 
Teaching of the Humanities,” Journal of General 
Education, III, No. 4 (July, 1949), 290-303. 
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ness of the Gettysburg Address were the 
primary consideration, perhaps a_pre- 
liminary discussion of principle would be 
in order. But a final judgment as to its 
greatness is not involved necessarily in a 
generic analysis. The primary questions 
are: Does the Address belong to the 
genre as defined (however arbitrarily 
defined)? Are the meaning and purpose 
of the Address—is its uniqueness—in any 
way illuminated by an analysis of it as 
belonging to that genre? The latter ques- 
tion is predominant; only for its sake is 
the former one asked. In general terms, 
the familiar notion is used here of a rhe- 
torical work as one designed primarily 
to create a certain effect on, or to per- 
suade, a particular audience, by what- 
ever means. The merit of the definition, 
for immediate purposes, is simply that it 
suggests specific questions to ask about 
the Gettysburg Address—for example, it 
immediately suggests an inquiry to dis- 
cover the traits of the audience en- 
visaged in the statements of Lincoln’s 
speech. Thus, although originating in 
part from a more or less specific notion 
as to what rhetoric is (the details of 
this notion are at least implicit through- 
out the article), the analysis proceeds— 
and may be tested for fruitfulness—by 
reference to the Address itself. 

This approach lends itself well to cre- 
ative participation by students in class 
discussion. Since no great body of auxili- 
ary or background facts is essential for 
an intelligent analysis within the frame- 
work of the approach, discussion need 
not consist of attempts by students to 
anticipate what is in the mind of an 
instructor better informed than they. In 
addition, of course, the approach allows 
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for the formulation of questions whose 
answers require thought about the text 
rather than recitation from it. The dis- 
cussion will go better, I believe, if the 
students are aware generally of the na- 
ture of the approach. Otherwise, the in- 
structor’s questions may appear to re- 
flect his ingenuity, but they are not 
likely to suggest the particular and 
sharply limited purpose of the inquiry. 

One way of helping students become 
clearer about a generic or analytic in- 
quiry is to differentiate it from two other 
approaches closely related to it.2 The 
first kinsman is the biographer. His in- 
terests will coincide with the analyst’s 
frequently enough so that the latter must 
be alert against being diverted by the 
kinds of biographical questions which 
do not concern him except incidentally. 
Does the Address reveal how Lincoln 
truly felt about the conscripted soldiers 
and the substitutes? Was Lincoln sincere 
in all that he said, or was he pretending 
for the occasion? These may be signifi- 
cant questions for politics or that kind of 
history called “biography.” But, at best, 
they would be tangential to the analyst’s 
chief emphasis. Whether an orator made 
a statement because he truly believed it 
or because he felt it expedient to pre- 
tend that he believed it, the statement 
remains the same. Once delivered, the 
speech exists. The analyst’s primary in- 
terest is to discover its meaning and 
power, as it stands, since he views the 
Address in the particular compass of his 
approach as an artistic creation designed 
for some end. The biographer, on the 
other hand, sees the speech ultimately 
as a clue, a piece of evidence which 
may yield valuable information about 
the facts of Lincoln’s life. 

Another approach akin to the analyst’s 

2 My description of the differentiation of the 
approaches is intended only to suggest what 
might be said usefully to students on the level— 
and for the purpose—indicated. Similarly, in the 
subsequent treatment of the Address itself, my 
intention is to present a generic analysis on the 


level and in the form that might emerge from 
undergraduate discussion. 


but different in emphasis is that of the 
geneticist, who works hand in hand with 
the biographer, but in rather a reverse 
direction. The biographer seeks to under- 
stand the forces and facts of Lincoln’s 
life by studying the speech as evidence, 
while the geneticist seeks to understand 
the speech by studying the facts or forces 
in Lincoln’s life as evidence. Quite prop- 
erly for his interests, the geneticist dis- 
covers the historical or psychological 
causes which motivated Lincoln to write 
the Address. 

One unkind and narrow geneticist ex- 
planation of Lincoln’s purpose in writing 
the Gettysburg Address that might be 
presented to students as an example 
could run roughly as follows: In No- 
vember, 1863, the month in which the 
speech was delivered, Lincoln was con- 
cerned about the coming presidential 
campaign of 1864. For his compaign 
to be successful, he knew he needed 
the support of Pennsylvania’s governor, 
Andrew H. Curtin. At the time, how- 
ever, this support was in doubt. And so, 
since Curtin was the chief sponsor of 
the national cemetery at Gettysburg and 
had been widely advertised as such, 
Lincoln therefore decided to lay aside 
his pressing duties at Washington and 
to accept the invitation to speak at the 
dedication ceremony, as a way of pleas- 
ing and indorsing Curtin publicly. So 
evident was Lincoln’s purpose that he 
rode up to Gettysburg the day before 
the ceremony in the hope of seeing the 
governor at some of the preliminary 
social affairs, although Secretary of War 
Stanton had arranged for him to leave 
Washington the following day in ample 
time for the actual dedication. Finally, 
the intention of pleasing Curtin is made 
clear in the speech itself, for in the fifth 
sentence Lincoln makes a point of de- 
claring that the ceremony—Curtin’s cere- 
mony—is altogether fitting and proper. 

Whether or not this explanation were 
accepted, if one began to search Lin- 
coln’s letters and records in order to con- 
firm or disprove it, he would be turning 
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Appress DELIVERED AT THE DEDICATION OF THE CEMETERY AT GETTYSBURG* 


Four score and seven years ago our fathers brought forth on this continent, a new 
nation, conceived in Liberty, and dedicated to the proposition that all men are created 
equal. 

[2.] Now we are engaged in a great Civil War, testing whether that nation, or any 
nation so conceived and so dedicated, can long endure. [3.] We are met on a great 
battlefield of that war. [4.] We have come to dedicate a portion of that field, as a final 
resting place for those who here gave their lives that that nation might live. [5.] It is 
altogether fitting and proper that we should do this. 

[6.] But, in a larger sense, we cannot dedicate—we cannot consecrate—we cannot 
hallow—this ground. [7.] The brave men, living and dead, who struggled here, have 
consecrated it far above our poor power to add or detract. [8.] The world will little 
note, nor long remember what we say here, but it can never forget what they did 
here. [9.] It is for us the living, rather, to be dedicated here to the unfinished work 
which they who fought here have thus far so nobly advanced. [10.] It is rather for us 
to be here dedicated to the great task remaining before us—that from these honored 
dead we take increased devotion to that cause for which they gave the last full meas- 
ure of devotion—that we here highly resolve that these dead shall not have died in 
vain—that this nation, under God, shall have a new birth of freedom—and that gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, for the people, shall not perish from the earth. 


November 19, 1868 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 





away from the chief focus of the generic 
analysis. The latter does seek to deter- 
mine the purpose or intention of the 
speech. But by that is meant the aim 
which the words and ideas of the Ad- 
dress seem designed to achieve. What 
I am saying may be made clearer to 
students, I think, by having them glance 
again at the fifth sentence. What one 
geneticist might find significant in this 
sentence already has been seen. If his 
kind of explanation of it were accepted 
as adequate for the analyst, the latter 
would be distracted from observing, for 
example, that the fifth sentence marks 
the last stage of a steady process of 
inward narrowing or contraction in the 
Address. Let us trace this process. 
The first sentence opens broadly on 
the concepts of the continent, the nation, 
liberty, and equality. Then in the second 
sentence Lincoln narrows attention to 


* Text taken from the “final manuscript” copy 
appearing in William E. Barton, Lincoln at Get- 
tysburg (Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1980), 
plate facing p. 208. 


the Civil War; then the circle contracts 
to the battlefield of that war; next, atten- 
tion is pinpointed on that part of the 
battlefield which is being dedicated; and, 
finally, in the fifth sentence the narrow- 
ing movement from continent-nation to 
war to battlefield to cemetery plot ends 
in the statement that the dedication of 
this cemetery is altogether fitting and 
proper. The termination of the inward 
movement here, accompanied appropri- 
ately as it is by the matter-of-fact dic- 
tion of this fifth sentence, prepares in 
tone and thought for the subsequent 
statement of the inadequacy of the cere- 
mony. More important, since it raises the 
question of the fittingness of the cere- 
mony, it creates a need, and opens the 
way, for the expansion and rising empha- 
sis which begin in the sixth sentence 
with the words “but in a larger sense,” 
and which continue until the final plea 
that this nation and democratic gov- 
ernment may not perish from the earth. 
In this final statement Lincoln has re- 
ascended to concepts similar to those with 
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which he began: that is, this continent, 
the nation, liberty, and equality of the 
opening are paralleled in the closing 
statement—though not in the same order 
—by the earth, this nation, freedom, and 
government of the people. The move- 
ment is like the shape of an hourglass, 
a steady contraction from broad con- 
siderations, followed by progressive ex- 
pansion back to those considerations. The 
fifth sentence functions in diction and 
tone and thought as the narrow passage- 
way connecting the two periods of the 
movement. There will be more to say of 
the fifth sentence later, but the point here 
is that this kind of observation about it 
is immediately relevant to the analyst’s in- 
terest, and he should not be diverted from 
it by an exclusive concern with the rela- 
tion between Lincoln and the governor 
of Pennsylvania. 

I have distinguished between the ap- 
proaches with perhaps excessive rigidity. 
Just as the sound geneticist will relate 
Lincoln’s habits of thought and compo- 
sition to the structure of the Address, so 
the generic analyst cannot read the Ad- 
dress in a vacuum of indifference to its 
genesis in Lincoln’s mind and environ- 
ment. But the emphasis in the two ap- 
proaches is nonetheless distinct. The ge- 
neticist sees the speech primarily as a 
historical event which is to be inter- 
preted by discovering its external causes 
and consequences; the analyst sees the 
Address primarily as a_ construction 
which may be interpreted by discover- 
ing its intrinsic causes—its aim, its struc- 
ture, its assumptions about the audience, 
its parts and their interrelations. 


II 


With such an interest, the analysis* 
may begin in a preliminary and tenta- 
tive fashion by considering the liter- 
ary form or genre of the Address, since 

3 Among the works consulted in the prepara- 
tion of this analysis was a lecture by Andrew 
Meyer, professor of English, Hood College. I 
wish here to express thanks for insights obtained 
from his paper. ‘ 
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the initial conception of the form will 
suggest a more specific direction that 
questions may take. The fact that the 
speech is oratory and was delivered on 
a ceremonial occasion does not class- 
ify it automatically as rhetoric. Orton H. 
Carmichael says the Address will last 
through time—because, in his words, 
“Truth only is eternal.”* He here obvi- 
ously is treating the speech as political 
philosophy. And it is true that Lincoln 
speaks strongly of fundamental princi- 
ples of government. One might assert, 
even, that the Address is history, since 
it lays down in the second sentence a 
thesis as to the historical significance of 
the Civil War. No law requires that the 
Address lie meekly in any rigorous cate- 
gory or that it not have value for us— 
like Herodotus’ work—as philosophy, his- 
tory, and rhetoric. But there are reasons 
which suggest a rhetorical analysis as 
primary: The Gettysburg Address as- 
sumes—it does not seek to demonstrate— 
the truth of the political propositions 
that it lays down. The listeners are pre- 
sumed in advance to believe that demo- 
cratic government is desirable. The same 
applies to the broader historical state- 
ments. No substantiation is offered. Lin- 
coln simply asserts what the significance 
of the Civil War is. He apparently re- 
lies for substantiation on the audience’s 
existing convictions rather than on the 
kind of evidence and _ interpretations 
observed in most histories. Lincoln’s 
method in this regard is characteristic 
of rhetoric. If the aim is to create an 
effect on a particular audience, the rele- 
vant question for the rhetorician is not 
whether a proposition necessary to the 
argument really is true but whether the 
listeners believe it to be true. Conse- 
quently, what would have to be demon- 
strated in some fashion for the historian 
or scientist often is offered in rhetoric 
as an assumed premise, just as Lincoln’s 
broad historical and philosophic state- 
ments are offered here. In addition, the 


+ Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address (New York: 
Abingdon Press, 1917), p. 113. 
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Address has an obvious emotional pitch 
and makes frequent references to the 
audience, thus further suggesting its es- 
sentially persuasive character. Although 
the Address has not been shown by any 
means to be exclusively rhetorical, it 
seems clear that an inquiry into it as 
rhetoric should yield some insight into 
its meaning and aim. First, then, to the 
question of its rhetorical effect or aim. 

The ceremonial occasion, as Lincoln 
expressly describes it in the speech, sug- 
gests that he sought to bestow honor on 
the dead of Gettysburg and all those 
who had fought that the Union might 
live. This aim is supported especially by 
the emphasis that Lincoln gives to the 
inadequacy of the ceremony in contrast 
to the larger and more genuine dedi- 
cation of the ground achieved by the 
soldiers who fought there. The speech 
thus would be epideictic rhetoric; that is, 
its aim would be to exhibit the deeds or 
memory of the fallen soldiers in such 
solemn and stirring manner as to excite 
the audience’s immediate, present praise 
of them. Another possibility is that Lin- 
coln’s aim is deliberative; that is, that 
his concern is to persuade the audience 
to take some specified course of action 
represented as desirable for its future 
consequences. This is supported chiefly 
by the two final sentences, each of which 
begins with an injunction to the audi- 
ence to devote themselves to actions on 
behalf of the Union’s survival. 

Is either of these two aims dominant 
over the other? Is the Address primarily 
epideictic or primarily deliberative, or 
some combination of the two? These are 
the questions to be posed at this point. 
But students should be reminded that 
the analyst’s ultimate aim is not to bury 
the Address in some neat verbal cate- 
gory. His primary purpose is not to label 
it deliberative or epideictic. Rather he 
tries to place it in one or both these 
categories because such an attempt re- 
quires him to examine the Address itself 
in a somewhat systematic manner. For 
example, since a temporal distinction is 


involved in the categories being con- 
sidered—present honor and future action 
—one must look for the temporal empha- 
ses in the structure of the Address. This 
search leads to awareness of a quite evi- 
dent pattern: first, Lincoln tells what 
happened eighty-seven years before; 
then, in the second sentence, attention 
turns to what is happening now; and 
finally, the Address closes with refer- 
ence to what must happen in the future. 
On this basis Part I of the speech would 
consist of the first sentence. Part II 
would move from the second into the 
eighth sentence, since the shift to the 
present is made explicit when the Civil 
War is introduced, and this emphasis on 
the present tense—in connection with the 
war, the battlefield, and the dedication 
ceremony—continues into the transitional 
eighth sentence. There the phrase “the 
world will little note” foreshadows the 
shift to the future which becomes domi- 
nant in the ninth and tenth sentences, 
as in such phrases as “that these dead 
shall not have died in vain” or that this 
nation “shall not perish from the earth.” 

This division by itself, however, does 
not help appreciably in deciding whether 
the Address aims at present praise or 
future action, for all stages of the tem- 
poral stream are represented, and not 
always in connection with honor or 
action. The division needs to be ex- 
plored further before it becomes mean- 
ingful, for Lincoln obviously is not con- 
cerned with the nature of time itself but 
with what takes place in the temporal 
stream. What or who moves along it? 
The most apparent and constant element 
is the audience itself—or, rather, the 
speaker and audience combined, who 
constitute the general “we” of the Ad- 
dress. This “we” appears in some form 
at least once in every statement in the 
speech. Sometimes it changes to the pos- 
sessive “our” or the accusative “us,” but 
the plural pronoun in the first person 
still is there. A glance down the speech 
reveals: “our fathers”; “we are engaged”; 
”. “that we 
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we are met”; “we have come”; 
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should do this”; “we cannot dedicate”; 
“our poor power”; and so on in each sen- 
tence through “that we here highly re- 
solve.” 

Thus, whatever it is whose temporal 
sequence Lincoln is following, he ex- 
plicitly underlines his and the listeners’ 
roles at each stage of the sequence. From 
the standpoint solely of what this role 
of the audience is, a climactic rise is 
apparent from stage to stage. In Part I 
the phrase “our fathers” incidentally im- 
plies the audience’s role as inheritors of 
the nation founded eighty-seven years 
before; the listeners here are passive 
beneficiaries, inactive heirs. Part II rep- 
resents them as engaged in a Civil War 
generally, but their particular role in it 
at the present moment is to dedicate the 
cemetery: the point of the dedication is 
what is said. The listeners are here, 
therefore, mere talkers or utterers of 
words. Part III begins in the ninth sen- 
tence to urge them to more positive 
action in the future, to carry on the un- 
finished work, so that they now become, 
potentially, doers of deeds. Thus as the 
speech moves in temporal climax from 
past to present to future, the role 
ascribed to the audience moves climac- 
tically from that of receivers to speakers 
to doers. It may be noticed, incidentally, 
how complete these divisions are: just as 
past, present, and future cover the whole 
of a temporal stream, so also passivity, 
speech, and action cover all kinds of 
external service which the listeners or 
any men could render to a cause. 

At any rate, when the two patterns of 
time and the listeners’ role are linked, 
the emphasis in the final section falls on 
the audience’s future action; and the in- 
quiry has shown that the solemn call to 
action emerges in this final section not 
as an appendage or afterthought but 
rather as the systematic culmination and 
climax (in time and kind of service) to 
the two preceding sections. The impli- 
cation therefore is that the epideictic ele- 
ments of the speech must be subordinate 


to and must help achieve its deliberative 
aim. 

To test this implication, one may exam- 
ine the way in which the epideictic ele- 
ments do figure in the pattern already ob- 
served. These elements are “our fathers” 
and the soldiers, since they are the only 
persons in the Address for whom there 
is any strong note of praise. Notice that 
the praise given is for the high degree of 
worthy action or doing which Lincoln 
ascribes to them. In Part I, when one 
barely thinks of the passive role implied 
for the audience, the fathers are engaged 
in the mighty task of bringing forth a 
nation. In Part II, the deeds of the 
soldiers—“what they did here’—are ex- 
pressly contrasted with “what we say 
here.” 

Hence the pattern of the analysis must 
be expanded to include doers at every 
stage of the Address. In the first, it is 
our fathers who are the doers; in the 
second, it is the soldiers; in the third, 
as evident from the earlier analysis, it is 
the audience potentially. The connection 
is clear and explicit. Because in Parts I 
and II the deeds of the fathers and 
soldiers are represented to some extent 
epideictically as praiseworthy in contrast 
to the mere talk of the audience, there- 
fore in Part III Lincoln urges the audi- 
ence to act as the soldiers have acted 
in preserving what was achieved through 
action by the fathers. The dominance of 
the deliberative aim is therefore clear.® 

What it might have meant for Lincoln 
to have made the epideictic aim domi- 
nant instead may be indicated vividly to 
students by drawing on the speech de- 
livered on the same occasion by Edward 
Everett. As chief orator of that day at 


5 A simple diagram of analysis up to this point 
would be as follows: 
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Gettysburg, he spoke magnificently for 
some two hours. Here are the concluding 
sentences of his speech: 


“The whole earth,” said Pericles, as he 
stood over the remains of his fellow-citizens, 
who had fallen in the first year of the Pelo- 
ponnesian War, “the whole earth is the sepul- 
chre of illustrious men.” All time, he might 
have added, is the millennium of their glory. 
Surely I would do no injustice to the other 
noble achievements of the war, which have 
reflected such honor on both arms of the 
service, and have entitled the armies and the 
navy of the United States, their officers and 
men, to the warmest thanks and the richest 
rewards which a grateful people can pay. But 
they, I am sure, will join us in saying, as we 
bid farewell to the dust of these martyr- 
heroes, that wheresoever throughout the civi- 
lized world the accounts of this great warfare 
are read, and down to the latest periods of 
recorded time, in the glorious annals of our 
common country there will be no brighter 
page than that which relates The Battles of 
Gettysburg.® 


Mr. Everett’s eloquent concern at this 
point with nobility, honor, and glory 


has an epideictic emphasis which ought 
to illuminate, by contrast, the quite dif- 
ferent end of the Gettysburg Address. 


Ill 


While the interpretation up to this 
point presumably is justified, there is a 
rather striking omission from it. No men- 
tion has been made of a usual character- 
istic by which a speech is recognized as 
deliberative. Milton’s Areopagitica, or vir- 
tually any contemporary political speech, 
exemplifies this trait well. Milton wants 
the licensing act repealed. Consequently, 
he tells Parliament that the passage of 
the act produces bad ends and that the 
repeal of the act will be the means for 
restoring truth and virtue. As in most 
deliberative oratory, the argument turns 
on the issue of means and ends, since 

6 Address of the Hon. Edward Everett, at the 
Consecration of the National Cemetery at Gettys- 
burg, 19th November, 1863, with the Dedicatory 


Speech of President Lincoln. . . . (Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co., 1864), p. 82. 
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the aim is to stimulate a course of action 
by showing the desirable effect which it 
will have. 

If the Gettysburg Address is deliber- 
ative, what about its argument? This 
question may be explored by looking at 
the Address for a moment solely from 
the standpoint of its concern with means 
and ends. In the opening sentence what 
is important about our fathers is the end 
which they achieved—the founding of 
the nation. Then the Civil War is identi- 
fied by the fact that it also has as its end 
the survival of that nation. The battle- 
field and the cemetery plot are next pre- 
sented implicitly in terms of the same 
end, since, as Lincoln develops the nar- 
rowing process observed earlier, the 
Civil War’s arena includes the battle- 
field, which, in turn, includes the plot 
of ground being dedicated. The connec- 
tion thus established between the ceme- 
tery and the welfare of the nation is 
reaffirmed when Lincoln expressly de- 
scribes the cemetery as the resting place 
for those who gave their lives that that 
nation might live. Accordingly, the fifth 
sentence may declare the ceremonial 
dedication altogether fitting and proper, 
because—and here I shall go back up 
the ladder from the fifth to the first sen- 
tence—the cemetery contains the dead 
who fought on the battlefield of the war 
whose end is the survival of the nation 
that our fathers founded. Thus these 
opening sentences comprise more than 
the narrowing movement noticed earlier; 
they form a unit in which the career of 
the Union is established and held to 
steadfastly by Lincoln as the one end 
or standard by which to understand or 
judge our fathers, the war, the soldiers, 
the cemetery, and the ceremony. 

Next, one may notice how, after Stage 
I of the argument—i.e., the unit formed 
by the first five sentences—has been com- 
pleted, Lincoln begins in the sixth sen- 
tence to shift his emphasis from the end 
of action to a consideration of the most 
noble and effective means. In Stage I 
there is no mention of the bravery of the 
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soldiers, that is, of the way they fought, 
but only of the end for which they 
fought. Now in Stage II (sentences six, 
seven, eight) their bravery becomes 
important because it characterizes the 
means which they employed toward the 
end. Similarly, it is in this second stage 
that Lincoln considers the audience’s 
poor power to add or detract, that is, 
the ineffectiveness of the ceremony as a 
means. Ostensibly, Lincoln here in Stage 
II of the argument is modifying and ex- 
panding his former judgment of the cere- 
mony. It is incapable of truly dedicating 
the ground, because the soldiers’ deeds 
have done this more genuinely and 
because their deeds—not the words of 
the ceremony—will be memorable to the 
world. This contrast between words and 
deeds is an opposition between two 
kinds of means for serving the same end. 

In the light, now, of the first five sen- 
tences as comprising Stage I and the 
next three sentences as comprising Stage 
II, of what is loosely called the “argu- 
ment,” we may summarize the grounds 
on which two apparently opposed judg- 
ments of the dedication ceremony are 
offered. Stage I judges it by the end 
toward which it is directed and there- 
fore finds the ceremony, like the soldiers’ 
deeds, to be altogether fitting and proper. 
Stage II, however, judges the ceremony 
by the means employed and therefore 
finds it, unlike the soldiers’ brave deeds, 
to be altogether inadequate and transi- 
tory. 

Thus not only has Lincoln passed judg- 
ment on the ceremony, but, in doing so, 
he has employed broad and basic cri- 
teria for action in any crucial period of 
the democratic Union’s career. Even 
should the audience forget the particu- 
lar judgment of the ceremony, Lincoln 
has impressed on them the principles 
by which they should live and act in 
the future—they know the right end and 
the most effective means. With such cri- 
teria for future action established, the 
way is open for the third and final stage 
of the argument, which begins with the 
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ninth sentence and needs only to press 
the listeners with deep emotion to act 
according to these principles. 

Lincoln does not once mar the beauty 
of his words or the fluency of his thought 
by speaking expressly of means and ends. 
But when in Stage III he encourages the 
listeners rather to be doers, like the sol- 
diers, so that the nation may live, he is 
urging them to carry on the means which 
had been established as preferable in 
Stage II of the argument, for the end 
which had been premised as desirable 
in Stage I.7 

IV 


The inquiry thus far has yielded some 
conception of what Lincoln’s speech 
seeks to persuade its listeners to do. It 
is necessary, next, to try to identify these 
listeners. Until one knows whom the 
Address seeks to arouse to action, the 
conception of its aim as deliberative 
rhetoric remains somewhat empty. Of 
course, there was the physical audience 
seated before Lincoln at the ceremony. 
But some of them may have been dis- 
tracted at the moment of the speech— 
especially since the speech is so short— 
by a neighbor’s sneezing fit. Indeed, the 
evidence is not at all clear as to whether 
Lincoln produced much of an effect of 
any kind on the persons seated before 
him. Perhaps he had in mind the news- 
paper readers who would see the Ad- 
dress on the morning after the ceremony. 
Or, again, to the extent that modern 
readers or listeners are affected by the 
speech, perhaps they constitute the true 
audience. Such questions will have to be 
left chiefly to the biographer or the ge- 
neticist, who are more concerned with 
discovering just whom Lincoln had in 
mind and precisely what historical conse- 


7A simple diagram of the argument of the 
speech would be as follows: 
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quences the Address has had on the ora- 
tory and emotions of America. In view of 
the practical difficulties alone, an analy- 
sis on the undergraduate level could 
hardly attempt to define the audience 
by such research. But there is a limited 
kind of inquiry appropriate here which 
is germane to the analyst’s interests. He 
can try to discover, from the Address, 
roughly the kind of persons to whom 
it is likely to appeal. 

For example, it is quite apparent that 
an atheist is not a member of the en- 
visaged audience, so far as the phrase 
“under God,” which appears in the tenth 
sentence, is concerned. If we are right 
about Lincoln’s purpose, then the phrase 
“under God”—like any other phrase in 
the Address—ought to help lead the lis- 
tener toward being an active doer in the 
service of the nation. The fact that the 
nation is said to be under God will have 
no such effect on an atheist, and in that 
respect—though perhaps in no other—he 
will be excluded from the envisaged 
audience. If this line of reasoning is pur- 
sued in a more general and practicable 
manner, we should say that the true or 
envisaged audience will comprise those 
who have some kind of positive and 
favorable feelings about the Founding 
Fathers, this continent, liberty, equality, 
bravery in battle, and so on. From such 
a beginning one could go on to build up 
a more detailed picture of the sort of 
person to whom the speech is appealing. 

Notice how broad and inclusive this 
audience is. Nowhere does Lincoln touch 
on particular issues which might tend to 
cut off some partisan group from his 
reach. Nor does he make any nice dis- 
tinctions about the definition of liberty 
or democratic government. Whatever 
theoretic or even practical differences 
about methods may separate believers 
in political democracy, Lincoln chooses 
the terms® dear to all of them and ap- 


8 The orientation of this analysis may perhaps 
best be indicated at this point, since Lincoln’s 
use of undefined generalities is considered here 
only for its persuasive qualities, whereas often 
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peals to the basic convictions which they 
have in common. Whatever disadvan- 
tages in specificity of appeal this method 
may entail, the audience is envisaged 
with a breadth that will attract nearly 
all persons who bring to the speech a 
feeling that they have a genuine attach- 
ment to American democracy. 

It is not enough, however, to designate 
the listeners whom Lincoln is trying to 
reach, for Lincoln is doing more than 
appealing to them. He is using them as 
part of his means of persuasion. The 
audience constitutes material for the skil- 
ful rhetorician as surely as words do. 
With perhaps a single symbol, the skilful 
rhetorician awakens emotions and con- 
victions already possessed by his listen- 
ers, though perhaps vaguely or dormant- 
ly; and he then channels these emotions 
toward the end that he has in mind. 
Among the already existent feelings 
which Lincoln awakens and stimulates 
are admiration for the Founding Fathers, 
respect for liberty, emulation of bravery, 
love and veneration of God. But, having 
aroused this diversity of emotions and 
convictions, what does Lincoln do with 
them? By what means does he turn them 
to his purpose? To answer this in part, 
one may notice the systematic way in 
which Lincoln implicitly defines all the 
diverse objects which have emotional 
significance for the audience. All such 
objects take on meaning, for the instant 
of the Address, only in so far as they 
relate to the concept of the free nation. 
Our fathers, whatever else they may 
have done in fact, have meaning in the 
Address only as the founders of the na- 
tion. Bravery is here a virtue only in so 
far as it prompts brave deeds in the 
service of the nation. Liberty is defined 
only as a characteristic of the nation. 
And God, whatever other significance 
he may have in our lives, is represented 


such a device is praised or blamed as the decla- 
ration of true ideals or the misleading exploi- 
tation of glittering generalities, depending on 
whether one supports or opposes the particular 
rhetorician under consideration. 
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in the Address only as the Being who 
stands over the nation. One could pro- 
ceed thus with all the major emotional 
terms in the speech. The point here is 
that, since all these terms have meaning 
in the Address only as they relate to the 
nation, then all the emotions associated 
with the terms tend to be transferred to 
the nation. Thus all the diverse feelings 
and sympathies which Lincoln awakens 
are channeled so as to crystallize into an 
instant of intense devotion to the free 
Union in peril. 

The cumulative channeling of this feel- 
ing is not interrupted by any aspect of 
the Address, not even by an attempt on 
Lincoln’s part to tell how deeply moved 
he himself is as President. In other 
speeches he does not hesitate to use the 
pronoun “I” and thereby to represent his 
own character, motives, and position in a 
favorable light. He could have done the 
same in the Gettysburg Address. But he 
represents himself only as an indistin- 
guishable member among those gathered 
to honor the dead. In representing him- 
self in such a way, Lincoln adds emo- 
tionally to the idea that the only touch- 
stone of importance is one’s relation to 
the nation’s survival. At the moment he 
is engaged, like the audience, in honor- 
ing the dead with words; therefore, he 
and the audience are one. 

The resultant sense of unity is sus- 
tained by the Address as a whole. Lin- 
coln, the audience, the soldiers, the 
Founding Fathers, even God—all are 
united in the Address in their concern 
with the same end. Though a war is in 
progress, nowhere does Lincoln intro- 
duce a single note of division; he fore- 
goes all the advantages he could have 
gained from emotional condemnations 
of the unpopular Copperheads of the 
North or the hated slave barons of the 
South. Nowhere does he mention ene- 
mies, and it is obvious that “our fathers” 
were from Virginia as well as from New 
York. Whatever Lincoln may forfeit in 
partisan emotional appeal by this method 
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he gains back in a sense of emotional 
unity. 


V 


A final stage in the inquiry still is 
necessary before it may be considered 
adequate. We have some notion now of 
Lincoln’s aim and of the ideas and emo- 
tional associations that he employs to 
achieve this aim. But, unless the ideas 
and emotions are presented stirringly 
and appropriately, the speech will lack 
effectiveness. I shall not inquire thor- 
oughly here into this topic of style or 
tone, for it is what is so often empha- 
sized in “rhetorical” analysis. One may 
observe the biblical tone of such a word 
as “consecrate” and of such a phrase as 
“Four score and seven years ago”; this 
diction imparts a solemnity appropriate 
both to the dedication ceremony and to 
the larger dedication which Lincoln 
urges upon his audience. Or one may 
contrast the matter-of-fact form of the 
sentence—“We are met on a great battle- 
field of that war’—to the parallelism in 
the sixth sentence: “. . . we cannot dedi- 
cate—we cannot consecrate—we cannot 
hallow—this ground.” And the symphonic 
progression represented by that contrast 
may be traced as it builds up further 
from that sixth sentence to the more ex- 
tended climactic parallels, the solemn 
thythms, and the periodic form of the 
final appeal in the tenth sentence. 

But I prefer here to emphasize the 
basic metaphor that Lincoln employs 
for the nation, since the emotional tone 
is derived in such large measure from it; 
that is, from the figure of the nation as a 
single being moving through an organic 
life-cycle. The ideas of the speech, and 
the diction as well, emphasize the vicis- 
situdes of this metaphoric cycle. Our 
fathers brought forth the nation. It was 
conceived in liberty. The war tests 
whether it can endure. The soldiers 
fought that it might live. And we must 
see that it has a new birth of freedom 
and not perish from the earth. No figure 
could have been more appropriate to an 
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occasion commemorating the dead. Its 
appropriateness—and the religious tone 
set by solemn discussion of generation 
and death—are sustained by the charac- 
terization of the audience as the living 
in contrast to the dead of the battlefield, 
who gave their lives that the nation 
might live. 


VI 


On the day following Lincoln’s de- 
livery of the Address, he received a 
note from Edward Everett, who said: 
“I should be glad if I could flatter my- 
self that I came as near to the central 
idea of the occasion in two hours as you 
did in two minutes.”® What Everett had 
in mind, perhaps, was the central point 
seen re-emerging successively in the vari- 
ous rhetorical aspects of the Address as 
analyzed here—that is, that the dedica- 
tion ceremony and all the ideas and 
actions appropriate to it take on in Lin- 
coln’s address a solemn significance pre- 
cisely because they are exhibited to us 
so skilfully and so exclusively from the 
perspective of their bearing on the 
Union in peril. As an argument, the 
Address establishes service to the nation 
as the end of action and positive deeds 
as the proper means. In the process of 
the argument a wide range of the en- 
visaged audience’s sympathies and con- 
victions are channeled and brought to 
focus on the nation and the necessity 
for its survival. And, in style, the occa- 
sion is made the basis of a metaphor 


9 Barton, op. cit., p. 105. 
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which transforms appropriate thoughts 
about the soldiers’ deaths into a con- 
sideration of the nation’s life. 

In stirring his audience thus to action 
on behalf of the Union, Lincoln’s sub- 
ordination of what may be called the 
“logical” element to the emotional and 
intuitive has been evident. The argu- 
ment itself sets up its criteria of means 
and ends in its first two stages, so that 
the final stage of even so brief a speech 
has nothing to establish—it has only to 
drive home emotionally the implications 
of these principles for the listeners’ 
choice of future action. The emotional 
process is stimulated further by the sense 
of unity created in the audience and by 
the skilful evoking of a wide range of 
their traditional feelings. And, finally, 
the kind of simplicity and solemnity cre- 
ated by the metaphor of birth and death, 
by the religious diction and the climactic 
progressions, lends a quality of timeless- 
ness to Lincoln’s statements. 

Thus the deliberative aim of the Ad- 
dress, as it may be reformulated now in 
the light of the entire analysis, is not to 
persuade the listeners of the truth of the 
idea that the Union must be reborn. In a 
logical sense the truth of the general 
idea that future action is needed is large- 
ly taken for granted. The aim rather is to 
take this accepted general idea and sink 
it deeply into the feelings of the audi- 
ence, fix it as an emotional experience 
so powerful that each listener will, at 
any crucial time, do what he can specifi- 
cally for the future of the nation to 
which he is here dedicated. 





USING PRIMARY SOURCES IN TEACHING HISTORY 


Robert E. 


W... the past decade dissatisfac- 


tion with the traditional lecture-—text- 
book-supplementary reading program 
has been growing among history teach- 
ers at the college level. The demand for 
a more integrated curriculum in general 
education has resulted in the reopening 
of some educational questions which 
were once mistakenly considered settled. 
New or revived older conceptions of the 
nature of history and of history’s contri- 
butions to general education,' have given 
rise to numerous educational experi- 
ments. An increasing interest in the his- 
tory of ideas, in social theory, and in the 
promoting of critical thinking about pub- 
lic policy has played its part. The “great 
books” program has stimulated the read- 
ing of some of the classics of political 
and social theory. The convergence of 
these and other intellectual influences 
has resulted in an educational ferment 
in the upper years of high school and 
the early years of college. The renewed 
interest in the use of primary sources as 
basic reading in courses which have a 
historical framework is at once a symp- 
tom of this condition and an attempt to 
remove the causes of dissatisfaction with 
traditional methods. 

This tendency seems to some a dan- 
gerous, reactionary trend; to others, a 
new, revolutionary idea. It is, of course, 
neither. The renewed emphasis upon the 
use of primary, in place of secondary, 
materials is a long-overdue corrective 

1 See, e.g., R. F. Arragon’s article in this issue 


of the Journal, “Techniques and Place of History 
in General Education, IV (April, 1950), 184-88. 
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for an excessive reliance upon textbook 
and lecture. It is not new to anyone 
familiar with the history of the teaching 
of history in the United States, although 
some contemporary uses of source mate- 
rials include emphases which have some- 
thing of novelty about them. It is equally 
true that the educational ends to be 
served in the several courses which make 
large use of primary sources differ widely, 
and, with them, the criteria by which spe- 
cific sources are selected. Then, too, the 
ghosts of past educational controversies 
linger on, confusing the current scene 
with ill-defined terms and gross misinter- 
pretations of different positions. State- 
ments on the proper use of primary 
sources often remind one of the nursery 
rhyme in which the six blind men of 
Hindustan severally discovered that the 
elephant was very like a spear, a snake, 
a fan, a tree, a wall, and a rope, according 
to the part of the beast’s anatomy which 
each had touched. 

In this article I hope to clarify a few 
of the basic issues. To do this it is neces- 
sary to state the several purposes for 
which primary sources have been used 
in historical instruction in the junior-col- 
lege years in the United States. In such 
an analysis it is both useful and appro- 
priate to use initially the three catego- 
ries of description so well described 
thirty-five years ago by Professor Fred 
M. Fling, namely: inspiration, informa- 
tion, and criticism.? In addition, the dis- 
cussion relies heavily on my experience 
with other approaches to source mate- 
rials that have been developed in the 


* Fred M. Fling, “Use of Sources in Teaching 
Greek History,” History Teacher’s Magazine, V 
(May, 1914), 144-52. 
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course Social Sciences 1 in the College 
of the University of Chicago. 

First, let us consider briefly those pri- 
mary sources which are chosen because 
they may stimulate the “right” emotional 
responses. During the second World 
War the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem’s weekly program, “American Scrip- 
tures,” gave a splendid example of the 
effective use of primary sources for inspi- 
rational ends. The tribute of Carl Schurz 
to his adopted country, “the great colony 
of free humanity”; the expression at Pueb- 
lo of Woodrow Wilson’s faith in the 
American people; the Bill of Rights; the 
great Declaration—all these and more re- 
called movingly great American ideals 
which we had—and have—simultaneously 
to defend and to seek more fully to 
realize.® 

But more important in our day-to-day 
teaching is that other aspect of the inspi- 
rational function to which we refer when 
we say that we want to “make history 
live again”—to add to the too often desic- 
cated textbook presentation something 
of the warmth, color, and flavor of the 
times with which we are concerned.‘ 
It is this use of primary sources which 
was first systematically sought in history 
courses in the lower years of the Ameri- 
can college. The young Andrew D. 
White, fresh from European travel and 
study, discovered, while teaching history 
at the University of Michigan in the late 
1850's, that “passages actually read from 
important documents during my lectures 
gave a reality and vividness to my in- 
struction which were otherwise unob- 
tainable. . . . Both at my lectures and in 
the social gatherings at my house, I laid 
out for my classes the most important 
originals bearing upon their current 


3 Carl van Doren and Carl Carmer (eds.), 
American Scriptures (New York: Boni & Gaer, 
1946). 


4 On this point see my article, “Use of Primary 
Sources in United States History for High-School 
Pupils,” School Review, LIII (December, 1945), 
580-87. 
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work.” Years later, in 1904, James Har- 
vey Robinson, in his Introduction to the 
first volume of his Readings in European 
History, wrote frankly: “In preparing my 
Introduction to the History of Western 
Europe I was forced to forego all the 
amenities of historical narration except 
those of clearness and order. . . . In this 
and the succeeding volume I hope that 
the reader, whether teacher or student, 
may find some of that life and reality 
without which historical study must re- 
main arid and well-nigh profitless.”® 
More recently Henry Steele Commager 
and Allan Nevins have followed most 
successfully in this tradition and have 
perhaps improved upon it by including 
in The Heritage of America only those 
selections which they thought “most illu- 
minating and delightful and . . . adapted 
to seize the interest, and awaken the 
imagination” of the reader.” 

Such readings, of course, will often 
perform the function of the second of 
Professor Fling’s categories, that of sup- 
plying the student with information. For 
the last fifty years the vast majority of 
historical “sourcebooks” have been de- 
signed to minister to the end of pro- 
ducing, in conjunction with a textbook 
and lectures, the “well-informed citizen.” 
No doubt the citizen can use more his- 
torical understanding than he usually 
gets, and information is an essential in- 
gredient of such understanding. Perhaps 
any means which will make history more 
“memorable”—on the low plane satirized 
in 1066 and All That—has some education- 
al justification, although not much. All too 
often such information as is obtained con- 
sists of fragmentary facts gleaned from 
fragmentary extracts chosen to illustrate 
some particular point in outline or text- 

5 Autobiography of Andrew D. White (New 
York: Century, 1906), I, 263-64. 

6 (Boston: Ginn & Co., 1904), I, vii. 


7 (Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1939), p. viii. 
Although this work is perhaps most used at the 
high-school level, there is no good reason why it 
should not be useful in the junior college, leading 
students to more special anthologies. 
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book. The better sourcebooks, however, 
included whole documents but were usu- 
ally narrowly political until recently; and 
their contents were much better adapted 
to the needs of advanced courses. But 
good results can be, and are, obtained by 
the teacher who assigns as basic reading 
some of the most significant public docu- 
ments, as, for example, Washington’s 
Farewell Address. Such an assignment 
brings home to students what Washing- 
ton really recommended and so helps to 
clear out of their minds the rubbish of 
inaccurate summarization and misquo- 
tation which has almost become tradi- 
tionally associated with that great state- 
ment.® If it be objected that we have no 
time for such detailed study in a begin- 
ning college history course, I can only 
reply that it makes much more sense to 
me to have students dig in deeply in a 
few places in a general course, and to 
skim lightly over other phases, than to 
try to “cover” everything. Only in some 
such way will our students discover for 
themselves how complex history is, how 
complicated its study.? Then, in some 
few aspects at least, they will have 
knowledge of some important political 
statements, instead of the hazy and in- 
accurate knowledge about such signifi- 
can public policies as the Northwest 
Ordinance or the original Monroe Doc- 
trine. 

In the careful analysis of such docu- 
ments as we have just considered, the 
most important by-product—if, indeed, 
it is not the most significant learning— 

8 For a discussion of this approach see Clar- 
ence Fielstra, “Important Political Documents in 


Social Studies for Secondary Schools,” Social 
Education, VIII (February, 1944), 76-78. 


9 On this point the agreement of the Commit- 
tee of Seven and of the Harvard Committee 
almost fifty years later is interesting. Cf. The 
Study of History in Schools: Report to the Amer- 
ican Historical Association by the Committee of 
Seven (New York: Macmillan Co., 1899), pp. 
111-12, and General Education in a Free So- 
ciety: Report of the Harvard Committee (Cam- 
revel Harvard University Press, 1945), pp. 
141-42, 
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is improvement in the ability to read 
and to think critically. That the ordinary 
slovenly habits of reading are inadequate 
can be brought home rather readily to 
most students by asking them to point 
out the grammatical subject of the first 
sentence of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence or by having them tell just 
what the fifth article of the Constitution 
says. When such an objective becomes 
primary, we are involved in the appli- 
cation of the third of Fling’s categories, 
criticism. 

Today, perhaps, it would be appropri- 
ate to widen the meaning of “criticism.” 
Advocates of the “source method” used 
it fifty years ago to label the use of the 
methods of historical investigation in the 
study of high-school and junior-college 
history. Certainly, we would include 
such work, but rather as a part than as 
the whole of the critical approach. So 
far as I am aware, the critical use of 
primary sources as basic reading in the 
early college years began with the pio- 
neering efforts of Mary D. Sheldon at 
Wellesley College in 1877-78.'!° Later 
she worked out her “seminary” method 
more fully in her textbooks and manuals 
for secondary schools, and in her teach- 
ing at Oswego Normal School and at 
Stanford University. In this first effort at 
Wellesley her aim in teaching the course 
in general history was to “give the stu- 
dents enough information to give them 


10 Robert E. Keohane, “Mary Sheldon Barnes 
and the Origin of the Source Method of Teaching 
History in the American Secondary School, 1885- 
1896,” American Heritage, 11 (October and De- 
cember, 1948), 68-72, 109-12. Apparently, Mary 
Sheldon adapted to her situation at Wellesley 
methods which Professor C. K. Adams used with 
Seniors at the University of Michigan, where 
Miss Sheldon had been one of his students in 
at least two courses between 1871 and 1874, 
though it is not at all clear that she ever took his 
Senior courses, which he intended to be “some- 
thing akin to the Historische Gesellschaft of the 
German Universities” (see Herbert B. Adams, 
The Study of History in American Colleges and 
Universities [U.S. Bureau of Education, Circular 
of Information No. 2 (1887) (Washington, D.C.: 
Government Printing Office, 1887)], pp. 104-11). 
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a clear intellectual appreciation of the 
general developments and characteristics 
of European history” and to “train them 
to think and feel historically, to deal 
thoughtfully and sympathetically with 
historic fact.”!! 

But it was the form of the source 
method, worked out principally by Pro- 
fessor Fling, with the help of Howard W. 
Caldwell, which was the center of the 
educational debate over history-teaching 
in the 1890’s. In his Freshman courses 
in European history at the University of 
Nebraska about 1895, Fling required 
each student to make “weekly studies 
upon extracts from the sources” and 
gave them “careful training in the prep- 
aration of historical papers.”!? And all 
second-year students in European his- 
tory had to register for one hour a week 
in the study of medieval sources. By 
1903 the Freshman course devoted one 
hour each week to a lecture on general 
history and a second hour to a lecture 
on methods of historical investigation; 
for the other two hours the students were 
divided into small sections for the study 
of primary sources and for quiz pur- 
poses.}* 

In 1897 a decisive debate on the source 
method, as advocated by Fling, was held 
at the Cleveland meeting of the Ameri- 
can Historical Association. Formally the 
issue concerned only the teaching of his- 
tory in high school, but the implications 
of the negative attitude of that body for 
the early college years were clear. To be 
sure, the Committee of Seven, which 
spoke for the association, recommended, 


11 Adams, op. cit., p. 215. 


12 University of Nebraska, Calendar, 1895- 
1896 (Lincoln: University of Nebraska, June, 
1896), pp. 118, 121-22; see also Robert E. 
Keohane, “The Great Debate over the Source 
Method,” Social Education, XIII (May, 1949), 
212-18. 


13 Charles H. Haskins, “The Historical Curric- 
ulum in Colleges,” Minutes of the Second Annual 
Convention of the Association of History Teach- 
ers of the Middle States and Maryland... , 1904 
(New York, 1904), p. 19. 
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as a proper use of primary sources, that 
high-school students have “a limited con- 
tact with a limited body of materials, an 
examination of which may show . . . the 
nature of the historical process and. . . 
make the peoples and events of bygone 
times more real.” For them, primary 
sources were “adjuncts to good textbook 
work” and “part of collateral reading.” 
But they rejected the use of such ma- 
terials as basic reading, as Fling pro- 
posed, and condemned, by a kind of car- 
icature, the source method which he 
advocated.'* Fling continued to work for 
the wider use of the “source method’; 
and he provided materials which could 
be used on the upper secondary level to 
promote the practice of critical thinking 
through the use of primary sources se- 
lected and edited with that objective 
clearly in mind.’® But for years he had 
few followers. 

Within the last fifteen years, however, 
the approach which Professor Fling ad- 
vocated has been worked out by differ- 
ent individuals and groups for all levels 
of secondary education.'!* Perhaps the 
most notable recent attempt of this sort 
at the junior-college level has been de- 
veloped at Yale University. Here the 
readings in primary sources, organized 
about problems, constitute the central 
core of the students’ reading. Textbooks, 
used as supplementary readings, supply 
the narrative of events. The readings are 
intended to illustrate “some of the great 
alternatives” of European history, to 
“make the student aware of the com- 
plexity of history,” and to teach him to 

14 The Study of History in Schools: Report to 
the American Historical Association by the Com- 
mittee of Seven, op. cit., pp. 104, 109, 101. 

15 See, e.g., his Source Book of Greek History 
(Boston: D, C. Heath, 1907) and Source Prob- 
lems on the French Revolution (New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1913). 

16 See my review of recent work in this field 
in “Historical Method and Primary Sources,” in 
The Study and Teaching of American History, 
ed. Richard E. Thursfield (Washington, D.C.: 
National Council for the Social Studies, 1947), 
pp. 325-39. 
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“appraise varied and often controversial 
evidence.” Sometimes this may be the 
meticulous determination of a historical 
fact, or again it may be the thoughtful 
evaluation of the final interpretation. 
The editors of this material add: “To 
learn to read diverse materials in an 
intelligent, yet critical fashion, to be able 
to evaluate these materials, to distinguish 
fact from opinion or prejudice, to formu- 
late his own judgments of an historical 
event—these are as much the birth-right 
of every college student as is laboratory 
training in science.”!* 

But the most significant recent devel- 
opment in the use of primary materials 
in beginning college courses which are 
taught within a historical framework 
is one which treats source materials not 
as illustrative commentaries, nor as cri- 
tiques of historical problems but as sig- 
nificant agents in the changes which con- 
stitute a historical movement. Sources 
selected for this purpose are the expres- 
sions of important ideas which molded 
thought and determined action in the 
fields of social and political behavior. 
They are the great works of the masters 
of social science and philosophy whose 
ideas have become agents, in a strict 
historical sense, when they are adum- 
brated by political leaders for determin- 
ing causes of public policy. Source ma- 
terials used in this way have their value 
in producing an understanding of ideas 
as determinants of social thought and 
action. Such an approach becomes a 

17 For the thinking back of the Yale course see, 
in addition to materials cited below, the follow- 
ing articles: Thomas C. Mendenhall, “The Intro- 
ductory College Course in Civilization,” Ameri- 
can Historical Review, XLIX (July, 1944), 681- 
84; and W. H. Dunham, Jr., and Thomas C. 
Mendenhall, “Clio Need Not Be Bemused,” Bul- 
letin of the American Association of University 
Professors, XXXII (autumn, 1946), 496-513. 

Thomas C. Mendenhall et al., The Quest for a 
Principle of Authority in Europe, 1715-Present: 
Select Problems in Historical Interpretation (New 
York: Henry Holt & Co., 1948), p. iv; and Ideas 
and Institutions in European History, 800-1715: 
Select Problems in Historical Interpretation (New 
York: Henry Holt & Co., 1948), p. iv. 


study of our intellectual history, or of 
significant parts of it, and, in its broad- 
est forms, also includes classics which 
have long been generally studied in 
courses in literature.1* Whatever the ob- 
jections to subsuming the most inclusive 
forms of this approach under the head- 
ing of “primary sources’—and there is 
basis for such objections—all these pro- 
cedures have in common an emanci- 
pation from secondhand summaries, an 
effort to recapture the freshness of origi- 
nals uncontaminated with pedagogical 
tricks other than those of skilful selection 
and editing. In all, contemporaries com- 
ment upon contemporaries, participants 
speak for themselves. 

Perhaps the mingling of the older tra- 
dition with the study of great original 
documents is best exemplified in the 
course Contemporary Civilization at Co- 
lumbia University. Of the first-year 
course, Harry J. Carman and Louis M. 
Hacker write: “Since 1941 the living sub- 
stance of the course has consisted of 
source readings, put together by the 
staff, and a group of specialized articles, 
also written by the staff. The framework 
and continuity still continue to be pro- 
vided by the texts. . . . The source read- 
ings consist of two kinds: whole docu- 
ments of outstanding historical signifi- 
cance, and fairly long to long selections 
from books and public papers that have 
had great influence on Western ideas 
and institutions.”!® In the Western Civi- 
lization course at the University of Kan- 
sas there is an interesting combination 
of parts of John Locke’s On Civil Gov- 
ernment, Adam Smith’s Wealth of Na- 
tions, and Montesquieu’s Spirit of the 
Laws and of such contemporary writings 
as Stuart Chase’s The Road We Are 


18 As illustrated by Willard Thorp, Merle Cur- 
ti, and Carlos Baker, American Issues (2 vols.; 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1941). 


19 Harry J. Carman and Louis M. Hacker, 
“General Education in the Social Sciences in 
Columbia College,” in Earl J. McGrath (ed.), 
Social Science in General Education (Dubuque, 
Iowa: Wm. C. Brown Co., 1948), pp. 20-21. 
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Traveling and F. A. Hayek’s The Road 
to Serfdom.”® At Harvard University, the 
year-long course Social Sciences 2 deals 
with the great issues of the social and 
moral sciences in a historical frame- 
work. There are eight units, each of 
which is given about one month’s time. 
The unit of Anglo-Saxon society, for ex- 
ample, uses such diverse materials as 
Tacitus’ Germania, Beowulf, Bede’s Ec- 
clesiastical History, the laws of the Kent- 
ish king, Aethelbert; Ruth Benedict’s Pat- 
terns of Culture, and Walter Bagehot’s 
Physics and Politics. The primary sources 
are read in the light of the theoretical 
principles and concepts supplied by 
Bagehot and Benedict. 

In the course of this general type of 
which I have most intimate knowledge, 
Social Sciences 1 in the College of the 
University of Chicago,” we are in our 
sixth year of teaching the “great origi- 
nals” of American (with relevant Euro- 
pean) thought upon public policy and 
institutions. The heart of the course is 
the primary sources which constitute the 
basic readings—some seventeen hundred 
pages in all—and provide the materials 
for class discussion.?* In the selection of 
these readings we sought primarily those 
sources of our intellectual history which 
helped significantly to form the Ameri- 
can political mind and which would be 
teachable on the level of our students’ 

20 Hilden Gibson and Walter Sandelius, “Gen- 
eral Education in the Social Sciences at the 


University of Kansas,” in McGrath, op. cit., pp. 
155-56. 


21 Samuel H. Beer, “Social Sciences 2 at Har- 
vard,” in McGrath, op. cit., pp. 5-6. 


22 The course is the first in a three-year se- 
quence in the College’s program in the social 
sciences, described in Milton B. Singer, “The 
Social Sciences Program in the College of the 
University of Chicago,” in McGrath, op. cit., 
pp. 37-74; see also Robert E. Keohane, “United 
States History for Upper-Group Students of 
High-School Age,” Social Education, X (April, 
1946), 157-62. 


23 The readings are contained in The People 
Shall Judge (2 vols.; Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1949). 
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ability and preparation. During the first 
two months we read, among other things, 
most of On Civil Government and sub- 
stantial extracts from the Wealth of Na- 
tions. 

The first day of the course begins with 
a reading and discussion of the elements 
of the “American creed” which are stated 
in the Declaration of Independence; after 
our study of Locke and of the back- 
ground of the Revolution we read and 
discuss it again with more understand- 
ing. Other writings of Jefferson, some of 
Hamilton’s papers, the Articles of Con- 
federation, the Constitution, some of the 
Federalist papers, the Farewell Address, 
the Monroe Doctrine—these and some 
others complete our first quarter’s read- 
ing. In the lectures—one lecture and 
three discussion periods, with about 
twenty-five students in a section, is the 
pattern of the course—there is a con- 
scious effort to relate the material cur- 
rently being read and discussed to the 
larger historical context and to analo- 
gous problems of our own day. A text- 
book is used by the students for the 
framework of historical narrative. 

In the discussion periods we examine 
the points raised by the “great originals” 
in the light of the historical situation in 
which they were written; we consider 
the author’s purpose in writing when 
and as he did; and we attempt to under- 
stand his main argument and the as- 
sumptions which inhere in it. His con- 
cepts and his positions on public policy 
are compared with those of authors read 
earlier and are evaluated. Here we re- 
enact, in a way, some of the great mo- 
ments of decision, recapitulating the 
process of deliberation and decision of 
the American people, or of some part of 
them, in crises where “a wrong election 
of the part we shall act may . . . deserve 
to be considered as the general misfor- 
tune of mankind.” We think that in this 
process the student will gain knowledge 
of some leading political ideas and insti- 


24 The Federalist, No. 1. 
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tutions as they have developed in the 
United States and will increase his read- 
ing ability significantly; we hope also 
that he will begin “to acquire a sense of 
responsibility about public issues, and to 
examine his own standards in an atmos- 
phere of free inquiry and discussion.”*5 

The course is organized topically with- 
in a framework of crucial periods. Some 
periods are very lightly touched; others, 
such as the last quarter of the eighteenth 
century, are studied in some detail. We 
have deliberately sacrificed the princi- 
ples of the “balanced” course, propor- 
tioned according to the historian’s pres- 
ent view of the significance of events or 
materials, for closeness of acquaintance 
with some periods and topics. We have 
deliberately chosen to emphasize politi- 
cal and economic institutions and ideas, 
sacrificing the well-nigh meaningless list- 
ings or references which so often purport 
to make a course or book representative 
of all phases of American development. 

Let me illustrate our teaching proce- 
dures by a description of the work in my 
classes for a few days during the first 
quarter. The problem of union had been 
pointedly raised in the Federalist No. 15; 
its solution through a federal union had 
been discussed in a lecture. The histori- 
cal narrative of the period had been 
studied in assigned chapters in the text- 
book in the student’s hands. As the Vir- 
ginia and New Jersey plans had been 
read, along with extracts from the de- 
bates in the Federal Convention of 1787, 
and their most crucial points of differ- 
ence had been discussed in lecture, little 
time was needed for them in the discus- 
sion period. Thus we were able to go 
rather quickly to a discussion of some 
of the most significant parts of the Con- 
stitution. From this we proceeded to a 
fairly free discussion of the problems 
raised by Madison in the Federalist, 
No. 10, looking back at the debate of 
June 6, 1787, in which context he had 
discussed the question earlier, The sec- 


25 The People Shall Judge, op. cit., I, ix. 
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tional divisions of the country, and the 
fairly general distrust of democracy, as 
the Founding Fathers understood it, 
were noted. Later discussions centered 
upon the separation of powers and the 
federal system as discussed in the Feder- 
alist, Nos. 49 and 51. In the objections 
of the “Federal Farmer” to the Consti- 
tution we found an opportunity to con- 
sider briefly the economic and political 
groups on both sides of the issue of 
immediate and unconditional ratification 
of the Constitution. 

What was accomplished in these two 
weeks? Certainly, we created interest; 
the students were generally convinced 
that the topics and the readings were 
important. They also went far enough 
into the issues to see that they were real 
issues; and they had no difficulty in see- 
ing that the concepts which they were 
studying in their historical context had 
contemporary implications of the highest 
importance. In addition to whatever in- 
formation they acquired, I think that 
the students, or most of them, gained 
some new ways of looking at matters 
about which they had thought they knew 
something—points of view which they 
can use every day in assessing constitu- 
ent elements of any public policy in the 
free part of the world today. Those who 
may have thought of the Constitution 
as a sacred object handed down from 
some secular Sinai learned vividly that 
it had been made by men, some of 
whom, at least, were great men. Most of 
them learned that these men debated 
bitterly over some issues which turned 
out to be of very little importance and 
passed without debate other clauses of 
the utmost moment. I hope that some 
were impressed with the example of 
James Madison, whose combination of 
practical experience, historical knowl- 
edge, and theoretical understanding, in 
the right place at the right time, was 
of such crucial importance. The students 
saw the element of compromise oper- 
ating in the Convention and in the proc- 
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ess of ratification; they also were im- 
pressed, I think, by what Beard has 
called the “revolutionary act” of the Con- 
vention. We tried to avoid the too com- 
mon third-hand vulgarization of Beard’s 
economic interpretation of the making of 
the Constitution, and we saw how self- 
interest and concern for the public good 
might be united even in the persons of 
the prosperous. Here Madison’s realistic 
analysis in the Federalist, No. 10, helped 
to identify the interests and to show how 
our own interests help to shape our con- 
ceptions of the “public good.” And I am 
certain that, after analyzing closely some 
paragraphs of the Constitution and after 
reading several of the Federalist papers, 
our students made appreciable gains in 
their ability critically to read serious 
social science materials. 

What we have done in teaching such a 
course, in my opinion, other colleges 
can do. At present, our course is being 
taught, with minor variations, in a state 


college, in a state agricultural and engi- 
neering college, and in one or two junior 
colleges. The real question is not whether 
average college students can do this 
type of work—we have proved that—but 
whether or not colleges wish to sponsor 
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such a course and, if so, whether they are 
willing to provide the conditions neces- 
sary to its success. The approach which 
I have described requires opportunity 
for real discussion—small sections, in- 
structors who think discussion is impor- 
tant and who know or will readily learn 
how to carry it on, and the kinds of read- 
ing materials which will provide a basis 
for such discussion. I do not maintain, 
of course, that the selections which we 
have used in our course are the only 
ones for this purpose, but I can testify 
to their efficacy under the conditions set 
forth above. 

In conclusion, let me suggest that 
teachers cease talking about “the meth- 
od” or of “the way” to use primary 
sources in the teaching of history. As I 
have tried to make clear, there are sev- 
eral well-defined major objectives in the 
use of such materials and in the particu- 
lar type of such materials used, and the 
way they are used will depend upon 
the objective which is considered para- 
mount. But, whatever our preferences 
among educational values and the conse- 
quent difference in our means, we may 
be confident that, carefully selected and 
properly used, primary sources will help 
greatly to vitalize our teaching of history. 
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1. a previous article on the develop- 
ment of the placement test program in 
the College of the University of Chicago, 
we set forth the educational principles 
which led to the adoption of that pro- 
gram.' We stated that “if a student is to 
profit most effectively from the time he 
spends in an educational program, it is 
necessary to insure that he begins his 
work at the proper point.” Because of 
variations in the individual capacities 
of each student and his previous train- 
ing, the determination of that “point” 
can best be made by some method of 
placement testing that relates his present 
level of achievement to the educational 
objectives of the institution. 

The requirements for the Bachelor's 
degree in the College of the University 
of Chicago are met by passing compre- 
hensive examinations in various fields 
rather than by earning course credits. 
When the student has completed his 
preparation in a subject either by for- 
mal class instruction or by independent 
study, he takes a comprehensive exami- 
nation prepared by the Office of the Uni- 
versity Examiner in co-operation with 
the instructional staff. The College cur- 
riculum consists of courses designed to 
prepare students for the comprehensive 
examinations, which deal with the fields 
of the humanities, English composition, 
a foreign language and general language 
problems, mathematics, the natural sci- 
ences, the social sciences, history, and 

1 “Developing a College Placement Test Pro- 


gram,” Journal of General Education, UI, No. 3 
(April, 1949), 210-15. 
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the methods and interrelationships of the 
fields of knowledge. The maximum num- 
ber of comprehensive examinations a stu- 
dent may have to take in order to qualify 
for a degree is fourteen. 

Placement tests are given to students 
when they enter the College to deter- 
mine whether they already possess suf- 
ficient competence in certain fields to be 
excused from one or more of the require- 
ments for the Bachelor’s degree. While 
the two examination programs thus have 
similar ends, each has some specific prob- 
lems of method. This article describes 
the procedures and techniques of place- 
ment testing by contrasting them with 
those more generally used in the com- 
prehensive examination program. The 
differences will be discussed in relation 
to the major steps in the development 
and use of achievement tests. The last 
section of the article evaluates the place- 
ment test program by relating the per- 
formance of students on the placement 
tests to their previous educational experi- 
ence and to their subsequent achieve- 
ment in the College. 


DEVELOPMENT OF SPECIFICATIONS 


The first step in the construction of an 
achievement test is analogous to a “job 
analysis.” It is necessary to have some 
specifications which will define what is 
to be measured. The instructional staffs 
are in the best position to prepare such 
specifications, since they are most clearly 
aware of the ways in which the courses 
they teach are intended to affect the stu- 
dents. Given clear specifications, exam- 
iners can devise methods for collecting 
evidence on the extent to which students 
have attained the desired goals. 
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It has been found useful to have such 
specifications prepared in a two-dimen- 
sional form. One dimension indicates the 
subject matter to be tested; that is, its 
major areas; the principal topics and 
problems; the literary, artistic, and scien- 
tific works to be studied; etc. The other 
dimension indicates the objectives of the 
course, that is, the kinds of competence 
that students are expected to develop. 
Although there is little similarity from 
course to course in subject matter dealt 
with, there is, naturally, considerable 
similarity in the objectives. For example, 
social science courses include topics se- 
lected from such diverse fields as Ameri- 
can history, sociology, psychology, and 
economics, while the natural science 
courses include such subject matter as 
physics, chemistry, botany, and physi- 
ology. In contrast to diversity of subject 
matter, courses in the College have at 
least three major types of objectives in 
common: knowledge, intellectual abili- 
ties, and intellectual skills. 

The specifications for the placement 
and comprehensive examinations in a 
particular subject field are very similar. 
However, the subject-matter dimensions 
of the comprehensive examination speci- 
fications require some modification be- 
fore they can be utilized for placement 
testing. The most frequent kind of 
change involves the elimination of de- 
tail; the student is examined upon the 
large divisions of the subject field but 
may not be held for each specific point 
under these divisions. When there is 
some indication that the specific topics, 
problems, or readings listed for the com- 
prehensive are intended as illustrative 
only, other topics, problems, and read- 
ings may be substituted. A third change 
involves the minimization of parochial 
terminology and interpretations. Under- 
lying all these changes in the specifica- 
tions is the assumption that students can 
acquire essentially the same competence 
through a great variety of educational 
experience. 
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CONSTRUCTING TEST SITUATIONS 


A second major step in test construc- 
tion is to determine the kinds of test 
situations (i.e., problems, exercises, and 
testing techniques) which can be used 
to ascertain the level of student compe- 
tence. The primary difficulty at this point 
stems from the fact that a particular exer- 
cise which has one function when the stu- 
dents bring to it specific educational or 
learning experiences may acquire quite a 
different function when the students have 
had diverse sets of learning experiences. 
An exercise intended to measure skill in 
reading may do so if the students have 
had no experience with the particular 
reading passage used. If, however, the 
students have studied this passage before 
and have had many opportunities to dis- 
cuss and analyze it, they may answer the 
questions by doing little more than re- 
calling the analysis made previously. 
Thus, what is a test of skill for students 
with one set of experiences may, under 
other conditions, be primarily a test of 
knowledge or memory. 

On a comprehensive examination it is 
assumed that all students have had an 
opportunity to read and study the particu- 
lar materials used in the College courses 
and, similarly, that they had an oppor- 
tunity to hear lectures, attend discussions, 
and perform laboratory work. The func- 
tion which each test exercise or situation 
has is therefore clear. Many comprehen- 
sive examination test situations would 
have different functions if used in the 
placement tests, however, since the stu- 
dents who take the placement tests have 
had a variety of educational backgrounds. 

To be valid, a test situation must, first 
of all, be appropriate to the objectives 
and the subject-matter content that it is 
intended to measure. In the preparation 
of both comprehensive and placement 
test questions, committees of instructors 
and the examiner in a subject field at- 
tempt to judge whether each test item 
represents a valid way of acquiring evi- 
dence on student achievement for the 
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appropriate parts of the two-dimensional 
specifications. Because no common back- 
ground of material or subject matter 
studied can be assumed for students 
taking the placement tests, it is fre- 
quently necessary to supply a common 
reference point by having students read 
certain materials at the time of the ex- 
amination or shortly before it. This is 
especially pertinent to the ability and 
skill tests, some of which are illustrated 
below. 

Whether students have taken the 
courses or have prepared independent- 
ly for the comprehensives, it is possible 
to use problems with technical words 
and, perhaps, even parochial phrase- 
ology and terminology. Assuming that 
students are well acquainted with the 
phraseology and terminology, their suc- 
cess or failure on the problem cannot 
be ascribed to this choice of words. On 
placement tests, on the other hand, it is 
essential that the phrasing of a question 
and the terminology be selected with the 
great diversity of the students’ previous 
experiences in mind. Frequently, it is 
necessary to define certain terms which 
may not be understood and to state the 
problem in words most likely to convey 
meaning to the examinee, even though 
he has not taken a course in the College 
of the University of Chicago. This “re- 
duction” of technical terminology applies, 
of course, only where it is not funda- 
mental to the situation. 

A second desirable characteristic of a 
test situation is that it should evoke an 
appropriate reaction if the student does 
have the competence being tested. Many 
questions may give students an oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate a particular com- 
petence but do not furnish evidence that 
the student lacks this competence when 
he fails to give the correct response. This 
is a major fault with many essay ques- 
tions which are so broad and vague that 
only the student who knows or guesses 
what the instructor or examiner had in 
mind can formulate an answer which 
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will be satisfactory. As a result of this 
imperfection in examination questions, 
it is frequently found that students exert 
more effort in studying the characteris- 
tics of the instructor than in studying the 
subject matter. For both comprehensive 
examinations and placement tests, this 
is a matter of specifying the problem in 
sufficient detail—whether in recall or 
recognition form?—that the student is 
clearly cognizant of what is required of 
him. 

Students who take the comprehensive 
examinations are given many opportuni- 
ties throughout the year to see questions 
in a form similar to those that they will 
be given on the comprehensives. They 
have, therefore, little difficulty in work- 
ing with rather involved sets of direc- 
tions and test forms. Since no such back- 
ground can be assumed for the place- 
ment examinees, it is sometimes neces- 
sary to simplify the directions; and in all 
cases it is necessary to insure that the 
directions and statements of problems are 
as clear and simple as possible. 

Among other things, a good test situ- 
ation should be an economical method 
of securing evidence about the student 
and should provide evidence (or an- 
swers) that can be judged with a high 
degree of objectivity. Economy can be 
achieved when a test samples a maxi- 
mum breadth or variety in a given unit 
of time. Where possible, the recognition 
form of question is used on the place- 
ment tests because it permits greater 
coverage than the recall form and be- 
cause placement tests must sample much 
the same field as comprehensive exami- 
nations in about one-third the time. The 
recognition form also permits a high de- 
gree of objectivity in appraising students’ 
answers, since only questions with an- 
swers on which a group of experts have 


2 The recall form includes all questions in 
which the student supplies an answer, e.g., an 
essay or completion question; the recognition 
form includes all questions in which the student 
selects an answer from alternatives provided, 
e.g., multiple-choice questions. 
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agreed are used. Where recall forms of 
questions are used, objectivity is secured 
by determining the criteria on which the 
answers are to be judged and by training 
the graders or readers to apply these 
criteria to the students’ answers. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF TEST SITUATIONS 


The nature of test situations can be 
illustrated through the use of examples. 
One major kind of objective in the Col- 
lege program is to have the student in- 
crease his information or knowledge in 
the different subject fields. The test situ- 
ations constructed for this objective are 
intended to determine whether the stu- 
dent remembers certain material. Al- 
though they are phrased in such a way 
that the student cannot answer them on 
the basis of rote memory alone, the prob- 
lem presented in the test is not very dif- 
ferent from the topic or problem as origi- 
nally encountered in the learning experi- 
ences. Two classes of knowledge objec- 
tives may be differentiated. One class is 
represented by knowledge of a very spe- 
cific and concrete nature—knowledge of 
specific facts, works, trends, etc. This 
kind of knowledge is very detailed, and 
in most cases the test situations require 
specific prior educational experiences if 
the student is to answer the questions 
correctly. This means that the placement 
test must contain an unusually varied 
sampling of such knowledge if it is to 
give students with widely different, but 
relevant, educational experiences an op- 
portunity to demonstrate their compe- 
tence. Some of the diversity of sampling 
may be seen in the following illustrative 
items* from the placement tests. 


Music AND LITERATURE 


DIRECTIONS: For each of the following 
items, blacken answer space: 


A—if the statement is true; 
B—if the statement is false. 
Note: A statement must be true in all its parts 
to be marked true. 
3 These do not represent a complete list of 


questions in any one subject matter, nor are the 
groups of related questions complete. 
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Bach and Handel produced their major work 
during the first half of the eighteenth cen- 


The fourth movement of a symphony is usu- 
ally a minuet or scherzo. 


The works of Shelley and Keats are often 
associated because, although written half 
a century apart, they resemble each other 
in subject matter and style. 

The chronological order in which the follow- 
ing English poets lived is: (1) Alexander 
Pope, (2) John Donne, (3) William 
Wordsworth. 


NaTuRAL SCIENCES 
DIRECTIONS: Blacken the answer space 
corresponding to the one best response to 
each question. 


An important distinction between mass and 
weight is that 


A—an object may have weight without 
having mass. 

B—weight is a force; mass is not. 

C—mass is always smaller than weight. 

D-—mass is always larger than weight. 

E—mass is a unit of the metric system; 
weight is a unit of the English system. 

Which of the following operations will raise 
the temperature at which water boils? 


A-—Increasing the atmospheric pressure on 
its surface 

B—Insulating the container 

C-—Increasing the temperature of the 
heater 

D—Blowing steam away from the surface 


SoctAL SCIENCES 


DIRECTIONS: Each of the following items 
is an event. Decide in which period each 
event occurred. For each item, blacken 
answer space: 


A-if the event occurred in the period 
1776-1815; 

B—if the event occurred in the period 
1816-1865; 

C-—if the event occurred in the period 
1866-1890; 

D-—if the event occurred in the period 
1891-1945; 

E—if the event never occurred or occurred 
in some other period than those listed 
above. 
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The precedent was established for the ex- 
tension of American territory by purchase. 

Steel and oil developed into important indus- 
tries in the United States. 


DIRECTIONS: For each of the following 
items, blacken the answer space corre- 
sponding to the letter of the one best 
answer or completion. 


Which one of the following British institu- 
tions was transmitted to the British colo- 
nies in the colonial period? 


A-The right of all freemen to participate 
in governing themselves 

B—Inheritance of office, as in the House 
of Lords 

C—Primogeniture and entail of landed 
estates 

D—The system of virtual representation 
as against that of geographic represen- 
tation 


The other class of knowledge objec- 
tives, for testing purposes, involves 
knowledge of a more general and ab- 
stract kind—principles, generalizations, 
concepts, and theories. Here the student 
is expected to demonstrate his knowl- 


edge by remembering accurate state- 
ments, by determining appropriate illus- 
trations, and by recognizing relevant 
evidence or data. 


LITERATURE 


DIRECTIONS: For each of the following 
items, blacken answer space: 


A-—if the statement is a true proposition 
about historical writing; 
B—if the statement is a false proposition 
about historical writing. 
Note: A statement must be true in all its parts 
to be marked true. 


Whatever the subject of his work, the his- 
torian is universally regarded as having 
only one task, namely: To report as exactly 
as possible what he knows has happened. 

If ten documents agree to one version of an 
incident and only one disagrees, the his- 
torian reporting the incident must, if hon- 
est, accept the version supported by the 
larger number of documents. 

The theory that the study of history is useful 
as a guide for future political action can 
be defended only on the ground that hu- 


man nature never changes and that society 
cannot really progress. 


NATURAL SCIENCES 


DIRECTIONS: In each of the following 
items choose the one best answer and 
blacken the corresponding answer space. 


Why do raindrops fall with constant speed 
during the later stages of their descent? 


A—The acceleration due to gravity is con- 
stant. 

B—The force of air friction just balances 
the force of gravity. 

C-—The drops all start from the same 
height. 

D-The force of gravity is negligible for 
objects as small as raindrops. 

E-—Gravitation cannot increase the speed 
of a ae body to more than 32 feet 
per second. 


Heat is a form of energy and not a fluid. 
Which of the following is the best experi- 
mental evidence for this statement? 


A—Heat is conducted through many ma- 
terials. 

B—Heat is conserved (i.e., heat lost equals 
heat gained). 

C—The quantity of heat produced by fric- 
tion depends only on the work ex- 
pended. 

D—The heat of vaporization is equal to the 
heat of liquefaction. 

E—Heat flows spontaneously from a hotter 
to a cooler region. 


brick can be pulled along a fairly smooth 
surface by means of a string; the string 
would break, however, if jerked sharply. 
Which of the following principles is most 
directly useful in explaining this fact? 


A—Force is equal to mass times acceler- 
ation. 

B—Friction exists between any two bodies 
in contact with each other. 

C—Conservation of momentum 

D—Conservation of energy 

E—None of these principles applies. 


SoctAL SCIENCES 
DIRECTIONS: For each of the following 
items, blacken the answer spaces corre- 
sponding to the two best answers. 


The following policies have been proposed 
to reduce inflationary pressures: selected 
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wage and price controls, and monetary and 

fiscal policies designed to decrease total ex- 

penditures for goods and services. Which 
two of the following would be consistent 
with these policies? 

A--Lowering the rate of interest on com- 

mercial loans 

B—Increasing the rate of interest on com- 

mercial loans 

C—Decreasing rediscount rates 

D-—Increasing rediscount rates 

E—Easing requirements for consumer 

credit 

A second major kind of educational 
objective found in placement test (and 
comprehensive examination) specifica- 
tions we have called “intellectual abili- 
ties.” The test situations constructed to 
measure intellectual abilities are intended 
to determine whether the student can 
make use of his knowledge in unfamiliar 
and relatively complex situations. Can 
he use his knowledge to explain given 
phenomena or to predict the conse- 
quences of a given situation? Can he use 
it to classify, interpret, and evaluate 
given material? Although one cannot be 
certain that a particular situation is new 
for all the examinees, the wide variety of 
situations sampled makes it extremely 
unlikely that any one student is familiar 
with many of them. 

One type of test situation for this ob- 
jective requires the classification of phe- 
nomena. Here the student is expected to 
know certain forms of classifications and 
must be able to recognize illustrations of 
them in complex situations. 


Music 

DIRECTIONS: Recorded music will be 
played for the next forty minutes of the 
test. Listen carefully to each playing and 
then try to answer the questions even 
though you have had no formal training 
in music. Technical terms are defined 
whenever it is possible to do so in a few 
words. For example, a phrase in music is 
comparable to a sentence in speech; it is a 
melodic unit that conveys a sense of com- 
pleteness. 

[For the student’s convenience in follow- 
ing the music being played, the various 
phrases were printed in the examination. ] 
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While Phrase 1 is being played, note the 
meter (number of beats per measure) and 
the tempo (rapidity of the beats). The 
meter is duple if there are two or four 
beats as in a march; triple if there are 
three beats as in a waltz. Blacken two 
answer spaces: 


A-—if the meter is duple, 


or 
B—if the meter is triple; 
AND 
C-—if the tempo is andante, 
or 
D-if the tempo is allegro. 


While Phrase 2 is being played, note the 
mode (major or minor key) and the tex- 
ture. The texture is homophonic if there is 
one main melody accompanied by chords; 
polyphonic if there are two or more dis- 
tinct melodies that proceed simultaneous- 
ly. Blacken two answer spaces: 


A—if the mode is major, 
or 
B—if the mode is minor; 
AND 
C—if the texture is homophonic, 


or 
D-—if the texture is polyphonic. 


An entire theme based on Phrases 1 and 2 
will be played. Note the form of the mel- 
ody, i.e., the organization of its phrases. 
The first complete phrase is called “a”; 

each time it is repeated, it is called “a” 

again. The next complete phrase, each 

time it appears, is called “b,” and so on. 

The form of the theme as indicated by 

letters is 


A—aaab. 
B—aaba. 
C—aabb. 
D-—abab. 
E—abba. 


SocIAL SCIENCES 


Max Weber, in his essay, The Protestant 
Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism, pub- 
lished in the early twentieth century, at- 
tempts to answer the question: “What are 
the ps —— conditions which made 
possible the development of capitalist civi- 
lization?” By capitalism he means an eco- 
nomic system, resting on the organization 
of legally free wage earners, operated for 
the purpose of pecuniary profit, by the 
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owner of capital or his agents. One ele- 
ment essential to capitalism he considered 
to be the “spirit of rationalization.” By 
this he meant to describe an economic 
system based not on custom or tradition, 
nor on force, but on the deliberate and 
systematic adjustment of economic means 
to the attainment of the objective of pe- 
cuniary profit. 

DIRECTIONS: In the following items, you 
are to judge whether or not the factor 
described would promote or impede the 
progress of this rationalistic attitude to- 
ward economic affairs. Blacken answer 
space: 

A-—if the factor promotes the progress of 
the spirit of rationalization, or indi- 
cates its presence; 

B—if the factor impedes the progress of the 
spirit of rationalization, or indicates its 
absence; 

C-—if neither A nor B applies. 

Application of principles of “scientific man- 
agement” to industry 

Extension of the civil service principle in the 
selection of government personnel 

Caste system with rigid rules regarding the 
work which each caste is permitted to do 

Extension of modern vocational guidance 
techniques in schools 

Belief that a life of business endangers one’s 
chances of salvation 


Another intellectual ability involves 
the application of knowledge to unfamil- 
iar situations for the purpose of inter- 
preting, explaining, or predicting. Here 
the student must be able to see just how 
a generalization or principle can be ap- 
plied to the problem situation. It re- 
quires not only that he have a mastery of 
the concept or generalization but also 
that he be able to determine its use or 
effect in widely different situations. For 
placement testing purposes it is neces- 
sary to select concepts, principles, and 
theories which are regarded as funda- 
mental in a subject field and to incorpo- 
rate them in test situations likely to be 
unfamiliar to the majority of the stu- 
dents. 

NATURAL SCIENCES 
The velocity of ammonia molecules at room 
temperature is about one-half mile per 
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second. Why does it take so long for the 
odor of ammonia to reach the rear of the 
room when some ammonia water is spilled 
near the front of the room? 


A—The ammonia takes time to come out 
of solution. 

B—Ammonia is lighter than air and rises 
to the top of the room. 

C—The ammonia molecules must over- 
come the attraction of water mole- 
cules. 

D—Air molecules interfere with the pas- 
sage of the ammonia molecules. 

E-—The ammonia molecules carry water 
molecules and cannot move rapidly. 


The photograph shows step-like cliffs and 
benches of rock interrupting the canyon 
wall. What is the best explanation of this 
feature? 

[A photograph of a geologic formation was 
included in the examination. ] 


A—Each cliff was formed when the area 
suffered a relatively small uplift; then 
the stream cut the bench until inter- 
rupted by the next uplift, etc. 

B—Each cliff represents a period of in- 
creased rainfall and hence increased 
stream velocity and downward erosion; 
each bench was cut during a period of 
fairly dry climate. 

C—AIl valleys in this stage of the erosion 
cycle show such alternate cliffs and 
benches. 

D-—The cliffs are cut where beds of more 
resistant rock are cut by the valley 
wall; the benches represent outcrops 
of softer rock. 

E—The cliffs are cut where beds of softer 
rock are cut by the valley wall; the 
benches represent outcrops of more 
resistant rock. 


SoctAL SCIENCES 


[A graph of the cost-of-living index in rela- 
tion to industrial production was included 
in the examination. ] 

The most probable explanation of the rela- 
tive stability in the cost of living index 
between January 1939 and January 1940 
as compared with the increase in indus- 
trial production is that 


A-—the total amount of money in the 
country that was available for con- 
sumers’ goods did not increase. 
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B—there was a decline in the level of wage 
rates accompanied by the increase in 
industrial employment. 

C—industry was able to supply sufficient 
consumers’ goods to satisfy the eco- 
nomic demand for those goods. 

D-—the transfer from consumer produc- 
tion to war production created serious 
shortages of some consumers’ goods. 

The index of all industrial production 
dropped about 30% in 1945 while at the 
same time total employment dropped only 
about 3%. This might best be explained by 

A—the decline in the number of hours 
worked weekly by each worker. 

B-—the decline in per man hour produc- 
tivity. 

C—the decline in the number of women 
interested in remaining in the labor 
market. 


D—a fall in the price of the goods pro- 
duced. 


The third major kind of educational 
objective, sampled in the achievement 
tests in the College, is referred to as “in- 
tellectual skills.” The test situations con- 
structed for the skill objectives are in- 
tended to determine whether a student 
can solve problems through the use of 
certain methods and techniques of think- 
ing, writing, and reading. Usually, these 
test situations present to the student a 
new problem, set of data, or reading 
material, with questions intended to de- 
termine the quality of his thinking about 
it. Every effort is made to insure that 
particular technical terminology or spe- 
cific items of information do not con- 
stitute barriers to a demonstration of this 
competence. 

One skill is that of writing. The stu- 
dent is expected to be able to write in a 
clear and well-organized fashion on vari- 
ous topics. He should write with gram- 
matical accuracy, logical consistency, and 
with a given audience in mind. In setting 
a writing test situation, some effort is 
made to define a topic and to indicate to 
the student the criteria by which his 
essay will be judged. 

A second is skill in reading and analyz- 
ing some of the major kinds of docu- 
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ments and statements in a field. More 
than a paraphrasing of the reading mate- 
rial is involved, since the student is ex- 
pected to recognize the assumptions 
which the writer is making, the ways in 
which he is using certain terms, the kinds 
of generalizations or conclusions that he 
is making and the evidence that he uses 
to support these generalizations, the im- 
plications of what he is saying, the rela- 
tions among the parts of the statement, 
the effect or intention of certain parts, 
etc. Where two writers have attacked the 
same general problem but arrive at dif- 
ferent conclusions, a test situation may 
be constructed to determine whether the 
student can detect points of similarity 
and dissimilarity between the two state- 
ments. 


LITERATURE 


DIRECTIONS: The next thirty questions 
are based on the short story, “The Dead,” 
which you have read in preparation for 
this test. Blacken the answer space corre- 
sponding to the letter of the one best com- 
pletion. 


Another unifying device is the recurrence of 
the theme of death and the dead. Only 
one of the following instances of this 
theme, however, implies a specific inter- 
pretation of the general significance of 
life and death, namely: 


A—the conversation about tenors. 

B—the conversation about the monks. 
C-—the account of Johnny and the statue. 
D-the account of Michael Furey. 


It is possible to find symbolic parallels be- 
tween Gabriel’s whole way of life and cer- 
tain details of the narrative. It would be 
most difficult to find some parallelism be- 
tween Gabriel’s way of life and 


A—his wearing of galoshes. 

B-—the monks in their coffins. 
C—Johnny in his circular walk. 
D-the hoarse voice of Mr. D’Arcy. 


NATURAL SCIENCES 


DIRECTIONS: For each question, blacken 
the answer space corresponding to the 
letter of the one best completion of the 
statement. 
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[The students had been given four pages 
from Galileo’s Two New Sciences to read.] 


Galileo’s purpose in “Naturally Accelerated 


A-—to invent a definition for acceleration 
and demonstrate that acceleration is 
an observable phenomenon. 

B—to study all the properties of falling 
bodies. 

C-—to define the accelerated motion of 
falling bodies and establish the defi- 
nition as appropriate. 

D-—to prove that the velocity of falling 
bodies is not constant but increases 
in a regular manner. 


Galileo’s method of investigating naturally 
accelerated motion is here seen to be 


A—an accurate report of experiment and 
observation, leading finally to a sum- 
mation of his data as proportions be- 
tween terms. 

B—a logical derivation of the conse- 
quences of definitions of various pos- 
sible kinds of accelerated motion, fol- 
lowed by an experimental test of these 
consequences to determine which of 
the definitions applies to falling bodies. 

C—use of logical analysis to discover 
errors and contradictions in the pop- 
ular notions of acceleration, leaving as 
the correct alternative Galileo’s defi- 
nition. 

D-selection of a definition of natural ac- 
celeration based on observations, then 
a strict derivation of the consequences 
of the definition to be followed by an 
experimental test of the consequences 
to establish or disprove the definition. 


The first criterion which Galileo uses in 
choosing a definition of naturally acceler- 
ated motion is 
A-simplicity. 

B—capability of geometric demonstration. 
C-—scientific objectivity. 
D-capability of experimental proof. 


The use of this criterion indicates that Gali- 
leo believed that 


A—nature is ceaselessly changing, “laws 
of nature” being merely temporary 
creations of the Ba mind without 
lasting counterpart in the behavior of 
natural things. 


B—although nature may operate accord- 
ing to certain laws, the mind of man 
cannot duplicate these laws, although 
it can in certain instances make gener- 
alizations which are true for the most 
part. 

C—with experimental test of “guesses” 
which cannot be logically shown to be 
probably true or not, it is possible to 
arrive at the laws of nature actually 
present in nature, although logic will 
in no way aid in arrival at truth. 

D-—nature and man’s mind are sufficiently 
orderly and similar for the mind to be 
able to comprehend those laws by 
which nature operates, so that the 
probable truth of an idea concerning 
natural phenomena is measured by the 
degree to which it possesses a property 
peculiar to human ideas. 

E-—it is impossible for a human being to 
think of anything which is not present 
in nature. 


ADMINISTRATION OF TESTS 


When all the test situations have been 
constructed and assembled, the problem 
of administering the tests becomes fairly 
important. On many of the tests the ma- 
jor condition to be observed is that of 
holding to certain time limits. Since a 
placement test measures a level of 
achievement which few students have as 
yet reached, it is frequently necessary to 
encourage them to do their best and to 
make an effort at as many of the prob- 
lems as they can. Some of the tests offer 
special problems. In the humanities it is 
necessary to insure that all students have 
the materials to read, well in advance of 
the test, and that the musical forms and 
art materials are presented correctly dur- 
ing the examination. In the foreign lan- 
guages, especially in the aural compre- 
hension sections, it is necessary that an 
expert in the field do the reading and 
pronunciation. 

Students must understand the purpose 
of the placement program if they are to 
prepare properly for the tests and if some 
of their fears are to be allayed. This has 
been accomplished at Chicago, in part, 
by distributing a placement booklet to 
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students several weeks before the tests. 
The booklet describes the testing pro- 
gram and indicates the kinds of prob- 
lems that students are expected to attack, 
as well as the general subject matter to 
be covered. This has been especially use- 
ful in enabling the student to review in 
the fields where he has had relevant edu- 
cational experiences. 


EVIDENCE ON VALIDITY OF TESTS 


The problem of establishing the valid- 
ity of placement tests is a complex one 
and requires the use of a number of dis- 
tinct kinds of evidence. Our previous 
article on the subject stated that the 
major means of validating the placement 
tests is to have experts judge whether the 
test situations used are appropriate to 
the specifications set by the instructional 
staff, as well as whether they meet the 
requirements for placement testing. The 
experts, who are members of the instruc- 
tional staff, examine each item as it re- 
lates to the specifications. Since many of 
the placement test items are drawn from 
comprehensive examinations, another 
method of validation is to correlate the 
performance of students taking the com- 
prehensive on the items to be used on the 
placement test with their performance 
on the remainder of the comprehensive. 
Where the sample of placement test 
items represents about one-fourth or one- 
third the total comprehensive examina- 
tion, the correlation between this sample 
and the remainder of the examination is 
usually above + .85 and in most cases is 
+ .90 or higher. However, it should be 
recognized that these correlations are 
based on comprehensive examinations 
which are generally taken after the stu- 
dent has completed the appropriate 
courses. The entire case for validity can- 
not rest on such correlations, since the 
placement tests are to be given to stu- 
dents before they take the college 
courses. However, this validation tech- 
nique does yield some supporting evi- 
dence. Both the expert opinion and the 


correlational method of validating the 
placement tests are methods used in the 
selection and construction of test mate- 
rial and thus provide checks on validity 
before the placement tests are given. 

A method of validating the tests which 
yields an a posteriori type of evidence is 
to determine the relationship between 
students’ previous academic training and 
their placement test results. It would be 
expected that, with increased amount of 
relevant previous training, there should 


TABLE 1 


PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS WITH DIFFERENT 
AMOUNTS OF PREVIOUS TRAINING IN A SUB- 
JECT WHO ARE HELD FOR THE FULL RE- 
QUIREMENTS IN EACH SUBJECT 








Foreign 
Englisht Lan- 
guaget 


Mathe- Social 
matics 1* |Sciences1* 





57.1 
54.8 
23.0 

9.0 


34.1 

















* Based on a sample of 195 students who entered the Col- 
lege after twelve years of previous schooling. 


t Based on a sample of 336 students with ten, eleven, or 
twelve years of previous schooling. 


be some increment in the placement test 
scores. Since the placement tests meas- 
ure a specific type of competence at a 
particular point in time and since the 
data on amount of training do not make 
allowances for variations in quality and 
relevance of training from one school to 
another, variations in quality of previous 
work from one student to another, or 
variations in retention, one would not ex- 
pect a perfect relationship between 
amount of training and placement test 
results. 

We have chosen the four subject fields 
in which the secondary-school courses 
are likely to be most relevant to and most 
nearly approximate some portions of 
the College work. These are in the fields 
of mathematics, social science, English, 
and foreign languages. Table 1 shows the 
proportion of students held for the full 
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requirement in selected subjects in the 
College as related to the amount of pre- 
vious training which they have had. It 
will be noted that in each case there is a 
decrease in the proportion held for the 
full requirement as the amount of pre- 
vious training increases. The change is 
particularly great in mathematics and 
foreign language. 

The most important type of evidence 
in support of the placement program is 
the subsequent performance of students 
on comprehensive examinations. One 
group of students whose performance 
provides significant evidence is made up 
of those whose placement test scores in- 
dicate that they have satisfied part, but 
not all, of a particular requirement; such 
students are given special instruction and 
counsel on the specific work which they 
should do in preparation for the compre- 
hensive examination, This usually means 
that the students can prepare for the 
comprehensives by attending only cer- 
tain meetings of the course and by do- 
ing specified readings and _ individual 
study. Data are available on 217 students 
who were given advice on comprehensive 
examinations in 1945. Seventy per cent 
of these students made grades of A or B 
on the relevant comprehensives, as con- 
trasted with 28 per cent of the total 
group of college students taking these 
examinations. Only 3 per cent of the 
students given advice on the comprehen- 
sive received grades of D or F, as con- 
trasted with 21 per cent of the total stu- 
dent population. These results would 
seem to indicate that the placement pro- 
cedures for this group were more than 
justified by the large proportion of the 
students who made high grades. It is 
evident that some students when given 
the proper advice and counsel can com- 
plete requirements at a very high level 
with much less than the usual amount of 
study and preparation. 

Significant evidence is also obtained 
from the performance of those students 
who have been excused from the first- 
year requirement in a subject field on 


examinations over the second year’s work 
in the same field. In 1945, 115 students 
who had entered at the end of ten years 
of school were excused from the Human- 
ities 1 or Social Sciences 1 comprehen- 
sive examinations. On the second-year 
comprehensive examination requirement, 
Humanities 2 and Social Sciences 2, 35 
per cent of these students made grades 
of A or B, while 22 per cent made grades 
of D or F. The corresponding figures for 
all students taking those comprehensives 
are 29 per cent A or B and 21 per cent 
D or F. These accelerated students, thus, 
do as well as the regular College group 
taking the comprehensives. That 22 per 
cent received grades of D or F may be 
regarded as some indication that these 
accelerated students did not profit as 
much from the placement procedures as 
might have been expected. One would 
expect more of these students to continue 
doing superior work on subsequent ex- 
aminations in the same field. 

The relation of student performance 
on the comprehensives to their previous 
academic training and their placement 
test record is worth noting in the light of 
the conclusions to be drawn from Table 
1. It might be expected that, if place- 
ment on the basis of academic credit is 
valid, a student’s performance on the 
comprehensives would, like his place- 
ment test record, vary with the amount 
of his previous training. Thus, it might 
be expected that a higher proportion of 
students with three or more years of 
previous mathematics would receive 
grades of A or B in the Mathematics 1 
comprehensive than would be true for 
students with less than this amount of 
training. However, analysis of the four 
subject fields in which secondary-school 
training is most relevant to the work of 
the College does not give this result. It 
can be seen in Table 2 that, with the ex- 
ception of English, students with less 
training tend to do somewhat better on 
the comprehensive examination than do 
students with more training in that field. 
It is evident from these data that those 
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TABLE 2 


GRADES ON COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATIONS MADE BY STUDENTS HELD FOR 
PARTICULAR REQUIREMENT AS RELATED TO EXTENT OF 
PREVIOUS TRAINING IN SUBJECT (IN PERCENTAGES) 








MATHEMATICS 1 


SoctAL ScIeENcEs 1 


ENGLISH ForeiGn LANGUAGE 





GRADES 
2 Yrs. 
or Less 


24 or 1 Yr. 
More Yrs. or Less 


More Yrs. 


2 or 2 Yrs. 3 or 
or Less | More Yrs. 


2 Yrs. 3 or 
or Less More Yrs. 





41 35 48 
37 39 36 
22 26 16 


30 26 29 37 
55 42 44 33 
15 32 27 30 





100 100 100 


100 100 100 100 





No. of students... . 137 23 73 














93 123 155 113 

















students who, in spite of relatively more 
training, are held for the requirement on 
the basis of their placement test record 
are the ones who have difficulty in that 
field. The placement tests are thus espe- 
cially useful in pointing out deficiencies 
or weaknesses not discernible when stu- 
dents are placed on the basis of their 
academic record. 


EFFECT ON STUDENT PROGRAMS 


The effect of the placement program 
may be seen most clearly when the 
length of the students’ programs as de- 
termined by placement tests is con- 
trasted with that to be expected by the 
customary appraisal of transcripts of 
academic work. If students were placed 
in the College program on the basis of 
their transcripts, those who enter the 
College after ten years of previous work 
would require three and one-half years 
to complete the degree requirements.‘ 
The placement results show that 54 per 
cent of these students require this 
amount of time, 42 per cent three years, 
and 4 per cent can complete the College 
in two years or less. Thus, for a large 
number of students entering the College 
after ten years of previous school work, 


4 Assuming that a student is held for four- 
teen examinations and takes four comprehen- 
sive examinations in each academic year of three 
quarters. 


the placement tests serve to decrease the 
amount of time spent in fulfilling re- 
quirements for the Bachelor of Arts de- 
gree. For the students who enter the 
College after the completion of twelve 
years of previous schooling (customarily 
high-school graduation), the College 
program, if it were based on transcript 
credit and if it gave full credit to their 
previous years of school, could be com- 
pleted in about two and one-third years.° 
On the basis of the placement test re- 
sults, 60 per cent require three years or 
more, 36 per cent require two years, 
while 4 per cent can complete the Col- 
lege in one and one-third years or less. 
For these students the placement pro- 
gram generally results in a longer pro- 
gram of work. 

A study of the placement of 750 stu- 
dents entering the College with ten, 
eleven, or twelve years of previous 
schooling shows that only 45 per cent of 
the students are placed at a level which 
might have been expected from an anal- 
ysis of their previous transcripts, 25 per 
cent are excused from examinations which 
would have been required on the basis 
of the usual evaluation of the transcripts, 
while 30 per cent are required to do 
more work in the College than might 


5 Assuming that a student is held for nine ex- 
aminations and takes four comprehensive exami- 
nations in each academic year of three quarters. 
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have been required if the transcript were 
the sole basis for deciding placement in 
the College program. 

The effect of the placement program 
may also be seen in connection with 
specific subject fields. Sixteen per cent of 
students with two or less years of pre- 
vious work in mathematics are excused 
from the Mathematics 1 requirement and 
thus have a competence exceeding that 
represented on the transcript of academ- 
ic credit. On the other hand, of those 
students with two and a half or more 
years of previous training in mathe- 
matics, 16 per cent are required to take 
the Mathematics 1 examination. These 
students do not have the competence 
which might have been inferred from the 
academic credit. In the case of Social Sci- 
ences 1, 34 per cent of the students with 
one year or less of secondary-school so- 
cial sciences are excused from the full 
requirement, while 44 per cent with two 
years or more of previous work in the 
field do not demonstrate sufficient com- 
petence on the placement test to be ex- 
cused from the full requirement. In the 
foreign languages, 12 per cent of stu- 
dents with two years or less of training in 
the foreign language evidence sufficient 
competence to be excused from the re- 
quirement, while 68 per cent of the stu- 
dents with three years or more do not 
give sufficient evidence of competence to 
be excused from the requirement. Thus, 
there appears to be a significant dispar- 
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ity between the specific work required of 
the student on the basis of placement 
tests and that which might have been 
required on the basis of transcripts of 
credit. 


We have attempted in this article to 
make clear some of the aspects of place- 
ment testing by comparing and con- 
trasting it with comprehensive examin- 
ing. Some of the educational objectives 
of the College have been described 
briefly and illustrated with questions 
from placement tests. Several types of 
evidence have been presented to ap- 
praise the value and effectiveness of the 
program. Evidence of the validity of the 
placement tests has included the judg- 
ment of experts on the appropriateness 
of particular test questions to the speci- 
fications, the relation between previous 
training and placement results, and the 
relation between placement results and 
subsequent relevant achievement on 
comprehensive examinations. 

The evidence that we have cited in 
connection with placement test proce- 
dures indicates that a college which 
places its students on the basis of dem- 
onstrated competence at the time of en- 
trance will find the program required of 
students to be substantially different 
from that which might have been re- 
quired on the basis of evidence of similar 
or parallel work elsewhere. 
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Irving Goldman 


D RING the last ten years psychology 
has persistently chipped away at two 
assumptions of American education: one, 
that native intelligence is the crucial fac- 
tor of educability and, two, that native 
intelligence is adequately measured by 
the standard intelligence tests. An in- 
creasing number of psychological studies 
show that learning is a function of the 
total personality and is therefore signifi- 
cantly affected by specific situations and 
by general conditions of the cultural 
environment. Similarly, substantial evi- 
dence has accumulated to prove the 
theory, long held by social scientists, 
that intelligence test scores are influ- 
enced by such factors as educational 
opportunity, motivation, and cultural 
patterning. A recent study, for example, 
has revealed the extent to which the 
choice of vocabulary of standard intelli- 
gence tests favors the child of middle- 
class background as against working- 
class children.’ The authors of this study 
raise another hypothesis, that the ap- 
proach to problem-solving itself in an- 
swering intelligence tests is also con- 
ditioned by cultural patterns in the en- 
vironment. Two types of investigation, 
the study of emotional factors in learn- 
ing and that of cultural influences upon 
mental test scores, have now paved the 
way for a broader and more fruitful 
approach to the general question of ca- 
pacity for learning. The present article 
deals with the role of cultural factors, 
especially of cultural differences, in edu- 

1 W. Allison Davis and Robert J. Havighurst, 


“The Measurement of Mental Systems,” Scien- 
tific Monthly, LXVI, No. 4 (April, 1948), 301-16. 
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cational development. It suggests the 
need for a detailed and systematic study 
of the ways in which the basic patterns 
of American culture, as well as its great 
variety of subpatterns, enter into the 
educational process. 

Ultimately, the direction of any edu- 
cational theory is set by our social phi- 
losophy, and, since American political 
and moral thought today is conservative, 
a considerable body of educational theory 
is also conservative. More than this, it is 
ethnocentric; it assumes a single and arbi- 
trary value—that of a section of the white 
middle class—and for that reason alone 
cannot admit of cultural differences in 
educational values as factors in students’ 
success or failure. It assumes, rather, that 
success or failure can be attributed di- 
rectly to personal character and even 
more to native, inherent intelligence. 
Conservative educational theory, there- 
fore, tends to support the familiar doc- 
trine of an educational or intellectual 
élite: namely, that only a relatively small 
minority can profit by higher education 
and that this minority, accordingly, 
should be the recipients of our major 
educational effort. The conflict of this 
doctrine, however, with accepted Amer- 
ican concepts of democracy has led to a 
modification of it which holds that edu- 
cation should be scaled to the alleged 
needs and potentialities of an average IQ 
population. This is perhaps the strongest 
current in education. It does not differ 
in essentials from the élite position but is 
the other side of the same coin. 

Conservative educational theory has 
tended to confine educational research 
to the task of continuing conventional 
methods and to standardizing all testing 
and learning. One field of educational 
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theory, on the other hand, is skeptical of 
allegations of constitutional differences 
in learning ability and counterposes eth- 
nocentrism with a relativistic analysis. 
In research, these two viewpoints have 
led to a careful examination of the effects 
of some features of the social environ- 
ment upon the educational process, such 
as socio-economic class and the situa- 
tional aspects of family life; they have 
also established the individual as the 
focus of research. Both developments 
have enriched our understanding of the 
educational process. Yet, at the same 
time, because they are limited, they lead 
toward a new impasse. 

Environmental studies by the experi- 
mental or progressive school promised 
to open up a rich area of research em- 
bracing the total cultural milieu. Instead, 
they have been restricted to two impor- 
tant, but nevertheless narrow and con- 
fining, fields. The first is the essentially 
negative activity of challenging extremist 
assertions that mental characteristics are 
inherent; the other, on the positive side, 
is to show the influence upon personality 
and learning of selected situational fac- 
tors, such as economic opportunity, sta- 
bility of the home, sibling rivalry, Oedi- 
pus attachments, and the like. These 
studies have cleared the way for a more 
dynamic approach to learning, but they 
have failed to draw the full implications 
from research by ignoring the cultural 
contexts of the situational factors. In 
part, this has been due to the influence 
of individual psychology, which in its 
orthodox form is clearly noncultural. 
Clinical case studies are undeniably val- 
uable; they illuminate process, and they 
demonstrate the ultimate uniqueness of 
each individual configuration. But they 
are inconclusive unless projected against 
the background of the general character- 
istics of groups. 

The study of group differences in in- 
terpretation of experience is particularly 
relevant for education. If, for example, 
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American schools had to educate, let us 
say, Australian aborigines, they would 
not necessarily encounter people who 
are “mentally inferior” or ineducable, 
but they would come up against some 
difficult and intriguing problems arising 
from attitudes, value systems, and even 
logic, which differentiate aboriginal Aus- 
tralian culture from American culture. 
They would find at virtually every point 
in the educational process a clash of 
viewpoints, if not failure to establish 
contact altogether. The experience of 
western European stocks with native 
peoples has been one long series of mis- 
understandings, due in part to lack of 
proper comprehension of cultural differ- 
ences and their implications. Too often 
the problem has been dismissed simply 
by labeling the natives intellectually in- 
ferior. If education is to achieve more 
than the mere inculcation of a few tech- 
nical skills, schools must deal systemati- 
cally and conscientiously with funda- 
mental differences of outlook. 

Of course, American education does 
not face a problem of the extreme di- 
mensions implied by the Australian ex- 
ample. Cultural differences in the United 
States fall within a relatively narrow 
range, and cultural homogeneity, for 
very familiar reasons, is increasing. One 
might properly ask, therefore, whether 
cultural differences that exist in the 
United States among various ethnic 
groups, regional groups, rural-urban 
groups, occupational groups, and eco- 
nomic classes are significant enough to 
warrant detailed consideration in edu- 
cation and in educational research. The 
answer to that depends upon our defi- 
nition of educational goals. 

If education is to be concerned with 
the limited objectives of imparting some 
basic skills and if educators are satis- 
fied that there must always be a certain 
number—a “normal distribution”—of fail- 
ures, near-failures, and just-“average” 
students, a consideration of cultural fac- 
tors in education may still be of interest 
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but will not be of paramount impor- 
tance. Systematic concern, however, even 
with subtle differences in attitudes and 
value systems of various subcultural 
groups becomes important as our defi- 
nition of educational goals broadens and 
as we insist that the concept of failure, 
near-failure, and mediocrity be substan- 
tially modified. This, of course, is one 
objective of serious educational research. 
The scientific study of emotional factors 
in learning has done a good deal to ad- 
vance this objective; and there is reason 
to believe that the study of personality 
within the framework of cultural differ- 
ences can advance it further. 

A variety of fairly specific problems 
can be formulated in the general rela- 
tionship between cultural characteristics 
and the educational experiences of stu- 
dents. Perhaps the most significant of 
these deals with the influence of cultural 
attitudes and values upon the general 
character of the intellectual response to 
any particular problem. In other words, 
are there any factors in the cultural en- 
vironment that tend to determine the 
students’ use of logic, of abstract think- 
ing, of insight, of imagination, or affect 
their concern with complexity, pattern, 
details, originality, accuracy, and objec- 
tivity? The anthropological literature sug- 
gests that there are such cultural, not 
innate, differences. It would be of the 
utmost importance to see whether such 
differences are revealed in any signifi- 
cant and measurable degree among sub- 
cultural groups in the United States. 

Such an investigation into the intel- 
lectual processes would also open up a 
new approach to the study of sex differ- 
ences. It is not necessary to revive the 
myth of innate sex differences in intel- 
lectual aptitude in order to ask whether 
cultural definitions of the sex role have 
a measurable effect upon the character 
and quality of thought. We ought to look 
seriously into the question of whether 
the expression “feminine intuition,” for 
example, actually represents the ap- 
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proach of women to intellectual prob- 
lems. Many other questions concerning 
the relationship between cultural inter- 
pretations of “femininity” and the gen- 
eral academic performance of female 
students might be explored. We should 
not be surprised to find that the intens- 
ity, the aggressiveness, and the direction 
of intellectual effort are molded by cul- 
tural conceptions of femininity. 

Another important research problem, 
and one that is more easily handled ex- 
perimentally, deals with differences in 
students’ receptivity to the various edu- 
cational values to which they are ex- 
posed. Some of the key objectives of edu- 
cation are to teach students to be con- 
cerned with and to evaluate with reason- 
able objectivity the major social proc- 
esses that influence or determine politi- 
cal events; to inculcate a fair measure 
of appreciation for scientific and philo- 
sophical inquiry and for aesthetic and 
creative values; and to define and show 
the way to emotional and _ intellectual 
maturity. These are reasonable and more 
or less accepted goals, without which 
education cannot properly be regarded 
as complete. It is well known that stu- 
dents react differently to accepting these 
goals for their own education (as, of 
course, do educators). Therefore, we 
need to determine the sources of these 
differences. 

Psychologists and psychoanalysts have 
called attention to some of the factors 
involved in the individual’s response to 
“reality” and have attempted to show 
that the ego-centered individual, to take 
one psychological type, arrives at his pe- 
culiarly one-sided interpretation of real- 
ity as a result of essentially accidental 
factors in his environment. His ego-cen- 
teredness represents a response to deep 
inner need and is to be treated as a 
psychopathological problem. Such inter- 
pretations of ego-centeredness need not 
be denied by suggesting that this one- 
sided approach to reality can also be 
learned nontraumatically as part of the 
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“proper” way to look at life. In other 
words, there is a difference between a 
culturally and a traumatically derived 
psychological orientation. 

It is easy to draw erroneous conclu- 
sions from a study of personality differ- 
ences if one confuses the idiosyncratic 
with the cultural. A European peasant 
who attributes his misfortune to sorcery 
cannot be confused with an American 
college professor who holds the same 
belief. In the case of the peasant the 
belief represents a cultural reality. With- 
in his cultural milieu he is behaving nor- 
mally, and, although from the point of 
view of science his belief is a delusion, 
it would be absurd for the psychologist 
to deal with the peasant as paranoid. 
The peasant’s delusion may be unpleas- 
ant to him, but it is socially acceptable. 
The fact of its social acceptability fosters 
a different chain of consequences for his 
social adjustment. Moreover, since the 
delusion is learned and does not arise 
from an “inner need,” it can be unlearned 
in a different way than if he were a true 
paranoiac. In the case of the college pro- 
fessor we are dealing with a deviation 
from a cultural norm, a social maladjust- 
ment, consequences which follow from 
social maladjustment, etc. In the peas- 
ant’s case the attitude is part of his cul- 
ture; in the professor’s case the attitude 
is also part of his culture, but his accept- 
ance of it is idiosyncratic. The professor’s 
delusion is projective, it corresponds to 
“inner need,” and his liberation from it 
requires a different process. 

This is an extreme case. The principle 
nevertheless applies in education. Before 
we can interpret any personality config- 
uration as “normal” or as “maladjusted,” 
we need to determine the cultural norm. 
Usually the cultural norm is ignored be- 
cause of a mistaken belief that American 
culture is uniform or that differences, if 
any, are socio-economic only. 

With respect to any of the educational 
goals, we should expect to find that dif- 
ferences in students’ responses can arise 
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from accidental factors in their environ- 
ments and can also be derived by them 
from the attitudes and values held by 
their cultural subgroups. The significance 
of the accidental factors cannot be prop- 
erly evaluated until the cultural back- 
ground within which they occur is fully 
understood. Therefore, the preliminary 
task in the program of educational re- 
search which I suggest is to find out in 
what ways subcultures in the United 
States differ in their outlooks upon edu- 
cation. We should be prepared to find 
different emphases given to intellectual 
development as compared with making 
friends or winning extra-curricular hon- 
ors; to an interest in the social sciences 
as over against an interest in the humani- 
ties; to a concern with social welfare as 
over against personal advantage; to an 
interest in the practical and useful as 
over against an interest in the theoreti- 
cal; to a concern with the abstract as 
over against a concern with the concrete; 
to a concern with the aesthetic and the 
creative and to a repudiation of these as 
“highbrow” or “unmanly”; and so on. 

In many fundamental respects educa- 
tion may be regarded as an acculturation 
process. To the anthropologist and soci- 
ologist the term “acculturation” common- 
ly refers to the process of change that 
occurs when groups of different cultures 
meet and influence the practices and out- 
looks of one another. There are some 
real advantages in viewing education as 
such a process. In the first place, it em- 
phasizes that the function of education 
in a developing and heterogeneous so- 
ciety such as ours is to create and to 
change cultural values, as well as to 
transmit those already shared by the 
population. It also establishes a rather 
useful framework for research. 

A typical acculturation study involves 
three interrelated research steps: an anal- 
ysis of the characteristics and dynamics 
of the “receiving” culture; a similar anal- 
ysis of the impinging culture; and, final- 
ly, an analysis of the process of inter- 
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action and change. This is the kind of 
research situation used by sociologists 
and anthropologists in studying the ad- 
justment of immigrant groups to urban 
life in the United States or the changes 
that take place in the culture of Bantu- 
speaking peoples of Africa under British 
cultural influences. It applies in princi- 
ple, if not in particulars, to the study of 
the education process. For education it 
means knowing in detail the cultural 
backgrounds of students, the social struc- 
ture and cultural values of the school, 
and the process of interaction or the 
learning process. Studies of the indi- 
vidual student and of idiosyncratic fac- 
tors are, of course, completely pertinent, 
but only in the context of the individual's 
culture. 

Some of the findings of acculturation 
studies in other contexts can be usefully 
applied to education. Among these is the 
very important observation that complex 
cultural features, when they are taken 
over, tend to be reinterpreted in terms 
of the main emphases of the receiving 
culture and may even take on quite new 
and different meanings. For example, 
when the Indians of the Andean plateau 
encountered Catholicism, they reinter- 
preted the missionaries’ teachings to fit 
into their own religious practices and 
beliefs. For a time the missionaries were 
fooled into thinking that the Indians had 
become Christians. Actually, the religion 
that emerged represented an adaptation 
of Catholicism to the main bents of the 
native culture. There are many instances 
of this type in the literature on accultu- 
ration. 

It is not difficult to find parallel illus- 
trations in education. There are, for ex- 
ample, the experiences of schools with 
our strong cultural emphasis upon status 
rivalry and competition. Most schools 
frankly acknowledge the status motive 
and use it as a device to promote intel- 
lectual interests; but even in those in- 
stances where the school itself is not re- 
interpreting educational values in terms 
of a major cultural emphasis upon status, 
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the students will do so independently. 
In any case, where status rivalry is used 
as a motive device in our culture, it very 
readily becomes an end itself rather than 
a means to an end, precisely because it 
is a major goal in virtually all other 
aspects of cultural life. On the other 
hand, the progressive schools, which at- 
tempt to draw upon more substantial mo- 
tives for learning, by abandoning grades, 
honors, awards, and other forms of in- 
vidious comparison, are also likely to 
find students ingeniously creating new 
ways of expressing status in the absence 
of the familiar institutionalized devices. 

These cases, together with that of the 
Andean Indians, illustrate the general 
principle of reinterpretation, but they 
also make the point that there are no 
mechanical formulas to facilitate the ac- 
culturation process. In the case of the 
Indians, conflict between their religion 
and Catholicism was held to a minimum 
because the close formal resemblances 
made the reinterpretation relatively sim- 
ple; and consequently the outcome was 
not quite what the missionaries had an- 
ticipated. The same is true of the schools 
that rely upon the rivalry motive. Here 
again the reinterpretation is fairly simple 
and the outcome is not altogether the de- 
sired one. As for the progressive schools 
that seek to ban the competitive motive 
by eliminating the institutional channels 
for their expression, the lesson is that a 
value system is not readily changed 
merely by changing the form of any 
single institution. 

The intent of these illustrations is not 
to document the difficulties of changing 
strongly supported cultural values but 
rather to demonstrate that cultural 
change cannot necessarily be handled 
in segments, only in terms of broader 
cultural configurations. That, too, is a 
basic principle that has emerged from 
acculturation studies. For the school, 
this means something that has long been 
recognized but has not always been 
acted upon, that the educational process 
is an integral part of the total culture. 





CULTURAL FACTORS IN EDUCATION 


If the values espoused by the school run 
counter to those held by the cultural 
community of which the student is a 
member, his difficulties in accepting 
them cannot be attributed simply to 
stupidity or rigidity but must be re- 
garded as a cultural problem. Students 
from some cultural backgrounds may 
be slow to appreciate Shakespeare or 
poetry because they encounter either 
apathy or resistance to such interests 
from their home community. 

This brings us back to the main point, 
namely, that the key to the understand- 
ing of differences among students in re- 
sponding to the general educational ob- 
jectives put forth by the schools can be 
found in studying the process of inter- 
action between the cultural values of the 
school and the cultural values of the 
community or subculture to which the 
student belongs. A clear understanding 
of this process is the first essential step 
to the formulation of sound educational 
procedures. Or, to put it another way, 
the educational success or lack of suc- 
cess of a particular student can very 
often be explained in terms of his cul- 
tural background. The immediate impli- 
cations from this kind of explanation for 
teaching and for educational research 
are quite different from those deriving 
from attempts to explain educational suc- 
cess or failure exclusively in terms of 
innate constitutional differences or en- 
vironmental traumata. 

Even after we have catalogued the 
characteristics of the many subcultures 
in the United States and even after we 
have understood to some extent how 
these characteristics affect the learning 
process, we shall still have no easy for- 
mula for predicting the educational prog- 
ress of any particular individual merely 
on the basis of his cultural affiliations. 
The reasons for this are clear: first, no 
individual is a “typical” member of his 
group; second, the lines of distinction 
among subcultures in the United States 
are highly fluid and indistinct; and, third, 
the individual is actually a member of 
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several subcultures. Any predictions that 
can be made will apply only to tenden- 
cies of groups. Perhaps more important 
than prediction is the prospect that an 
understanding of the role of cultural fac- 
tors in education will pave the way for 
more effective teaching and learning. 

Up to now no serious attention has 
been given to the investigation of cul- 
tural characteristics of our student popu- 
lation, and there is no body of educa- 
tional research which deals with the 
problem. As a consequence, any study 
of cultural factors in education must 
begin from a true zero point. This is an 
extremely serious handicap because the 
first requirement of such studies is the 
determination of the significant cultural 
characteristics that play a part in edu- 
cational success or failure. We are handi- 
capped not only by this fundamental gap 
in our knowledge but by the need to de- 
velop appropriate and new techniques 
for the objective determination of cul- 
tural characteristics. We even need to 
determine anew which are the significant 
subcultures in America. 

Motivation is obviously a key factor 
in education and has been given a good 
deal of attention in educational theory 
and research. We are still, however, too 
much inclined to view motivation from 
a single cultural standard and exclusively 
as a matter of individual temperament. 
Motivation, as we know, is inextricably 
linked with goals, and goals are the con- 
crete end-points of value systems. If we 
recognize the cultural determinants in 
value systems, we shall have gone far in 
dealing effectively with the problem of 
motivation. 

In a study carried on at Sarah Law- 
rence College it was found that, for ex- 
perimental purposes, educational values 
can be classified broadly into four main 
areas of interest: the academic-intellec- 
tual, the personal, the social, and the 
socially responsible. Most people would 
consider a balance of all four necessary 
for successful education. It was found 
that different cultural groups empha- 
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sized one of these values more than 
others. While it may be a debatable 
value question to decide what is a proper 
hierarchy of values, it can probably be 
established empirically that variations in 
emphases on these four values will be 
reflected in the character of the students’ 
educational performance. If this relation- 
ship can be satisfactorily demonstrated 
and if, moreover, the initial findings of 
the Sarah Lawrence studies hold—that 
the differences can be referred back to 
cultural differences in the student popu- 
lation—then we shall have achieved a 
new and highly useful perspective in 
dealing with the adjustment of the indi- 
vidual student. 

If we consider, for example, the jux- 
taposition of academic-intellectual as 
against personal-enrichment values in 
education, we find significantly that 
daughters of business parents place a 
high esteem on the personal and a low 
esteem on the intellectual and that the 
daughters of professional parents reverse 
the order in almost the same proportion. 
From this observation we should be able 
to predict that the students from the pro- 
fessional subculture, as a group, are 
ready, as Freshmen, for intellectual work 
at a relatively high level. This approach 
should, therefore, prove useful in adapt- 
ing the work of the curriculum to the 
kind of group represented in the student 
body. 

The cultural hypotheses thus prevent 
us from judging the student’s educa- 
tional progress exclusively from the 
standpoint of constitutional or idiosyn- 
cratic temperamental factors. They call 
attention to the role of learned attitude 
and value systems. Their main implica- 
tion is in directing the educator's attack 
upon the proper target. They pose the 
problem of how to place in a more accu- 
rate perspective the limiting factors of 
personality and of constitutional endow- 
ment. 


A transformation of cultural values is 
theoretically feasible but is not without 
serious difficulties. A value system is sup- 
ported by group sanctions and subtle 
group pressures. It is difficult for an indi- 
vidual identified with a group to oppose 
its value system. Thus, where the school 
is identified by the student as the out- 
group as over against the family, the re- 
sistance barrier is greatest. Group identi- 
fications, however, are not necessarily 
immovable. A shift in values can become 
stabilized when followed or accompa- 
nied by a shift in in-group identification, 
and, as a corollary to this, it can be stated 
that a shift in in-group identification will 
facilitate a shift in values. 

Translated concretely, this means that 
the social organization of a school—fra- 
ternities, informal cliques, the relations 
between teachers and students, and even 
the administrative structure—must be 
considered as integral components affect- 
ing the learning process. Fraternities, for 
example, almost inevitably become in- 
groups of conservatism supporting values 
which subtly, if not very directly, resist 
and undermine the basic values of a 
liberal education. 

In theory, the same kind of formal 
social organization that supports con- 
servative values could be given a differ- 
ent cultural content and would then sup- 
port other values. But, from the view- 
point of the values of liberal education, 
this may be difficult to manage. From a 
liberal viewpoint, a fluid and noncrystal- 
lizing social organization is probably the 
most desirable. Given the character of 
American culture and of its several sub- 
cultures, there is no easy solution of this 
in-group problem. Whatever the practi- 
cal issues in in-group formation may be, 
it is clear that a study of the relation- 
ship between in-group identifications and 
the pattern of educational achievement 
should prove to be a very fruitful line of 
inquiry. 
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